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SECOND EDITION. 

In this volume it wiU be found thai more ir^ormation on these deeply 
interesting subjects can fairly be drawn from the Inspired Writings, 
when read by the lighi of our modem knowledge of the universe, 
and by the aid qf the ablest Commentators, than has ever yet been 
done in any other workf while the orthodox doctrine on each imports 
ant point is ktid down according to the soundest interpretations of 
Holy Writ. 

Smith, Elder, & Co. London. 
W. Whtte & Co. Edinburgh. 

** Tbe most liberal, the most pious, and the most orthodox, need not 
hesitate to read this book, as the author has walked on his difficult path 
carefully, step by step, evidently with the light of good intention before biro, 
and supported on the right and left by the most eminent divines, and the most 
able reasoners that religion ever inspired. He has not advanced a single con- 
jecture without a text ftom the Scriptures in corroboration, has met all ob- 
jections honestly and manfully, and has stated his reasons so fkirly. that all 
can plainly see he seeks not to make his own ability apparent, but the good- 
ness of the cause he has adopted The style is forcible, unaffected, 

and lucid ; not disdaining ornament, nor yet seeking it too pedantically ; 
and there being a strain of pure and heartfielt piety breathing through the 
whole, renders it altogether a work ot no common order.'*— Metro^ttan 
Magazine* 

** The author's speculations are often profound, always ingenious, and 
if they ate sometimes bold and startling, they are advanced with evident 
sincerity, and an ardent desire to promote the highest interests of mankind. 
We cordially recommend the work." — Vew Monthly Magazine, 

** We fieel assured that the author has undertaken the task in a feeling of 

true piety, and has executed it in the same feeling On the whole, 

we recommend the work as ably written and well worthy of perusal." — The 
Town, 

[Oiw. 
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** This U in many xwpecti a tingutar work Thecul^ect* ftom 

itaintriaaic oatttNif ia ene«f abeorbiiif iatoraat to VMttak lieio8s.',t««-ratf/ 

" The work will aflbrd in perusal, to alt sorrowing relations* the consola- 
tion and diversion of mind of ipe mo a t e oagc nial kind. Tt neither leads the 
thoughts to dwell painftiDy on (»eidea*-«tluit of Ion— nor does it altogether 
vkMrttfT'tfae mladftonaili «»nt«iQpIati6i^i aa^fffurtatflkaaoveipainfol'i The 
ttttiT'Of a work.U)ca..thiaj OA tfaes^cmtmyy ithtl»>i( gndnaUy weanagrief 
firom ka makneholy occ m pai t io»»fli^HPtoaifc irithi A0iiw#etMt aAdmoattfieer- 
ftil of all bafan — the happy eertafaaty of letinilNB^ Bot«Atiiih» lapae of -vast 
agM of time« but o#the instant t«rm of moMid exiatencek*''^5peeto(or. 

" The mott important of all questloxis* • • A pdnt of the dearest 

personal interest* • • • • We shall pursue the author through the series of 

theories, arguments* opinioaa, and aentioMntv wl^h he has with so much 
skill and research collected in this volume." — Monthly Review, 

'* There is much candour and honesty throughout, much evident single- 
heartedness of aim and motive, no oflRnuive dogniatiam« and no eontroversial 

piugnacity We think the author's leading idea sound aiMtscriptnraL" 

^-Freidffterian Review cmd Religiout Magaeine, 

" In ranging through the numerous and important subjects discussed, we 
perceive great expansion of mind, and a continued display of strong intellec- 
tual energy* • • • • It is a work which we would strongly recommend." — 

Imperial Magazine. 

" The volume dii^ays an immense extent of reading, embracing, indeed, 
the works of not fewer liMa 800 wrtten, who have trodden the path before 
him. It is, therefore, extremely usefal, not only to udier laymen whose 
iliifiea may not have been equally profound, but also as a manual to the 

theological student Animated with truly Protestant fe^ngs, the 

author takes great pains to establish a clear distinction between the doctrine 
Of a Middle Stote, as believed by the first Christians, and the tenet of Pur- 
gat(N7, as taught by the modem FaTpistaJ'-^Edinburgh Advertiser, 

■* The author has afranged the arguments with mncli Judgitaent, and 
drawn his inferences Arom every writer with cool reflection, and, we think. 

With discerning justice His speculations exhibit deep thought, are 

advanced with evident sincerity, and the greatest veneration for the Sctip- 
turei* • * The volume is full of interest*" — Aberdeen Journal, 
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** The gvett number of autixnrs oofDSuited must render the work Tteduable 
M A book of references and the maimer in which the anthor hac brought 
forward the arguments of others to the test of Scripture and reasoa* and ii& 
deavoured (succe8sf\illy« we think*) to dear them from prejudice and error, 
must be of the greatest possible service to every one whose attention is di- 
rected to this most important subject" — Aberdeen Observer. 

** This highly impwtant and interesting TOliimew->The Anti-Romanfec 
teadenoy of the hook alone would render it invaluataSe) but there is not a 
pageof it wfai^ b not pregnant with matter fOT serious and holy meditation.'* 
-^CfttistianRentmbrancer. 

" Those who desire to sift the matter thoroughly, must turn to the * Lay- 
man's^ admirable work." — Edinburgh EeckiiasUcal JowrttaU 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



*' Is this extravagant ? No, this is just ; 

Just in conjecture, though 'twere folse in fact. 

If tls an error, 'tis an error sprung 

From noble root ; high thought of the Most High ; 

But wherefore error ? — ^Who can prove it such ? 

f YOUNO, 



1 WAS taught from my childhood to believe in a 
plurality of worlds by One whose opinion was the 
result of many years telescopic observation of the 
heavens. When I came to imderstand the magnify- 
ing powers of those instruments to which modern 
astronomy is so deeply indebted for the. advances it 
has made towards a knowledge of the visible uni- 
verse, and had attentively observed the distant globes 
of the sky with the assistance of these wonderful 
inventions, I became fully convinced of the very great 
probability of such vast bodies being inhabited by some 
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race of Beings, or, more likely, by many distinct 
orders and natures of them. I saw that the shining 
wonders of the firmament were worlds in size, beyond 
all question, although scientific men may difier in 
some degree on several immaterial points, such as 
the exact diameters of a few of the smaller and latest- 
discovered planets. Personal observations showed 
me that there were some great features of resemblance 
between our earth and the planets which we see in 
constant motion in their appointed paths. I looked 
in vain for any mark of pre-eminence in the situation 
of the earth, and was even obliged to admit that it is 
greatly inferior in magnitude to several of its fellow- 
planets circling round the Sun in nearly the same plane 
with itself. I was sensible that the light of the Sun 
which falls on the eaith must have been intended by 
its Divine Creator for the use of the inhabitants of 
the latter. Nothing can be more clear than that 
the eyes of all animals are expressly contrived to re- 
ceive and benefit by its rays, which convey a know- 
ledge of visible things to their possessors ; being, in 
fact, absolutely necessary for animal life in general, 
constituted as it is ; — colour also entirely depending 
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upon light. I saw that the same great source of 
light which; illuminates the earth, likewise extends •. its 
rays to all the other planets ; and that the compara- 
tively email bodies, which, like our moon, revolve 
.round most of them, are apparently also moons, 
whose light,,, and; tiiat which comes to them direct 
from the Sun, I could not naturally suppose to be 
without a beneficial end,, or intended only to enlight^i 
.vast and useless wastes. I saw the planets holding 
their annual courses, and revolving on their axes 
like the earth; eonaequently» that they mnst; have 
different seasons, with day . and night. A single 
gktnce at the nearest of what are sometimes denomi- 
nated the heavenly bodies, through such a tube, for 
instance, as Bamage's great reflecting telescope, would 
convince even the most sceptical that he saw moun- 
tains, plains, and valleys, oq the globe he was examin- 
ing ; and, without any artificial assistance at all, we 
see that the body alluded to is of a diversified surface. 
But! m^st not here anticipate further what shall 
be minutely treated of in the ensuing pages. These, 
I may mention, although the information is immate- 
rial to the present inquiry, origimUied in an . investi- 
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gation which I made previouB to ansaining in another 
publication that there are many other worlds in spaoe 
besides ear own, and that, in hict, all the Stars we 
see around the earth are habitations for creatures 
possessing life ; formed, of course, by the same Crea- 
tor as ourselves. It will be seen, I hope, by every 
one, that I proceeded on no mere ^Emciful grounds, or 
without due and serious consideration of the Scrip- 
tures, of astronomical^ facts, and of the common 
inferences proceeding from them. Let those who 
entertain a contrary opinion, take equal pains, to dis- 
cover what is really known with tolerable certainty 
in regard to the Stars, before they hold themselves 
entitled to dispute the conclusions at which so many 
scientific men, whose writings I shall cite, have arriv- 
ed at, and not till then. 

The present work pretends to little originality, 
but it must be reckoned greatly more valuable and 
convincing than if it had been entirely original. Such 
a collection of opinions on the subject of which it 
treats, with reviews of the astronomical observations 
on which these ideas were founded, has never yet 
been published; nor, indeed, has any work with which 
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I am acqaainted discussed this question exclusively* 
or with that degree of attention and impartiality 
which it merits. I have not referred merely to those 
opinions and reasonings of others which I found 
agreeable to the belief that I wished to support, for it 
is by a consideration of both, that we may make the 
nearest approach to the truth. A solitary opinion 
in regard to our present subject in an astronomical 
work may occasionally meet the eye ; but, though it 
surpasses in importance and magnificence of concep- 
tion any other point in the* science of astronomy, it 
seems to be commonly passed over as an idea to 
which little attention need be directed, or else it is 
assumed, without the reasons for its adoption being 
sufficiently explained.* 

I intend to bring together under one view all the 
rational and philosophic reasons which can now be 
given for believing either that the fixed stars or the 
planets are habitations for living beings, and to refer 



* In Mitchell's Elements of Astronomy there is an Essay ex- 
pressly on this subject ; so that work, in a great measure, forms an 
exception to the above remaric. 
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to the writingB of liiose learned men i^ho have- thought 
so» with the grounds of their belief as stated in their 

own words. In this age of rapidly-advancing know- 
ledge> I trust that my endeavours to contribute to the 
march of intellect will be acceptable ; and, besides en- 
larging our ideas of the suiUime grandeur of the sight 
which every clear night presents to us,—- open up» 
however imperfectly, to our mind's eye, the amazing 
and deligihtful scenes which a future life may discO" 
ver to us, when, as favoured servants of God, we may, 
by his permission, range among the wonders of hia 
creation, or, as messengers of his will, carry his com- 
mands to some distant world ; in like manner as we 
read that it was usual for angela to be employed* 
and, no doubt, is so still.* 

It might be asked, ia the first place, — what reasons 
can there be for disbelieving^ in sucl^ a notion, and 

* There are expressUm^ m tUe Seriptares whkk speak of the 
Stars falling at the last day, which some have imagined ought to 
be interpreted literally , and as actually referring to the fixed Stars, 
and abo to the Planets of the solbr system ! It would occupy too 
mnsit space here to show ftom the Scriptures themselves the ab- 
surdity of such an interpretation of Holy Writ, which, in its usual 
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who are those wbo^e. knowledge entitle their opinions. 



to respect, who think it either impossible or im- 
probable, — asserting that in the vast universe of Go<i 
there can. exist no wodd in the least degree similar to 
that one on which we live. These qnestions would 
be far more di£Bicult to be satisfaqtorily answered 
than, those here undertaken^ 

The inquiry may be considered not one of mere un- 
profitable curiosity, but of deep interest, and I hesitate 
not to acknowledge that, aft^r the most impartial 
con^sid^ration of all we have yet discovered, and 
aided by the best instruments, I concur in the high 
djegree of probability of the truth contended for by 
the many eminient men to whom I shall i^peal. For 
rxx^ owA*part^ I niay g9 a, ste]^ farther, and add, that 
I have . no doubts reqaaining on the subject of the 

fignsatlvB tepynage, oftie^ aUodes to Hie great men of the earthunder 
tb^ napk^ or similitade of Stars ; a figure of speech common to this 
day among onrselves, and probably derived from this source. In the 
instances referred to in the Scriptural writings, it is perfectly plain 
from a due comparison of different passages there, that the sublu- 
nary sense above given to the phrase is the true one. See " Morial 
Ltfe, and the State itf the Smd qfter Death,'* p. 641 et seq. 
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general fact, caring littlefor the ridicule which igno- 
rance may attempt to throw upon the following inves- 
tigation. I have now a literary work before me 
which styles a tfelief in such other worlds " an idle 
speculation of some grossly enthusiastic and not un- 
frequently stupid astronomer" — *• an airy dream — 
imaginary realities," — and " calculated to lead super- 
ficial and unthinking minds astray." The same 
writer stigmatizes as •' quackery in science/* the su- 
blime theories and belief of many of the ablest ob- 
servers of the heavens and most pious divines, whom 
he complains of being listened to, while " the modest, 
the unassuming, and the intelligent," (by which terms 
he seems to characterise such as himself) " are too often 
cast into the shade." — But the secret of this author's 
unbelief (and it is not a singular one) escapes in the 
very same page, for he affirms that " the knowledge 
of astronomy requisite to determine the question is 
confined to a very small compass." We can have 
no doubt that his own lies within similar limits ; for, 
although his research has evidently been extensive 
among a certain class of writers, yet it seems plainly 
to have been guided entirely by a wish to dis- 
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cover only whatever might tend to sapport his own 
assertions.* 

Rolls this world of ours, then, the sole inhabited 
globe in the immensity of space ? or is it even the 
only peopled scene of intelligent existence among, 
the thousand of shining globes which we see aroand 
as on all sides ? Is that man really a mere visionary 
who believes that the ball he stands upon holds no 



* Od the first annoaneement of this work about a year ago, Ui 
another which I then published, a Critic in " the Presbyterian 
Review and Religious Journal" (an Edinburgh periodical) be- 
seeches the author to suppress it, because " Us tUle is strange and 
extravagant in iiself,** So acute and foreseeing is this Reviewer, 
judging of a Book from the title-page, that he condemns without 
reading it; fiincying nothing can be sound beyond the limits of his 
own philosophy. It is too common to review thus from a glance at 
the Title and Table of Contents, which mode this critic seems to 
be guided by on other occasions ; but, as I wish, in so fiEur, to con- 
ciliate his pen, in case of being a second time honoured by his no- 
tice, I beg to apologize for not following his advice. I hope, at the 
same time, that he will not again, at least, criticise an expression 
as if used by me in my simplicity, when I am merely finding fault 
with another for t^ in an express quotation ; for such disingenu- 
ousoess is not admired, particularly from a writer in a religious 
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shcIl exclnsire rank in point of size hud in being a 
habitation for life as some would assign to it,-^wbo 
considers that it has no such pre-^ninent importance 
in wonderful and varied wbrkmaiidhip ; in animal, mi* 
netal and vegetable creations over other planetary 
bodies of our sjrstem ? He who knows scarcely more 
of astronomy than what his naked eye can inform him, 
or rather seeihs to show him, readily answers by 
'filing at the idea with a fancied superiority of wis- 



Joarnal. One who profbsses not to nliderstand what can be im- 
plied by the very tttle of " Mortal L{fe, and the Statt of the 8tna 
qfter Death,** ongbt to bare been cautions bow be exposed blmself 
with snob inconsistent opinions as he Tentnres. I should, bowerery 
thank him for the Ughly-complimentary encomiums with which he 
commences, and feel particolarly gratified at the repeated (though 
apparently-reluctant) admissions by tliis organ of the Presbyterian 
Qiurch of " t?te soundniss qf the main idea^^* in the work just 
named, — the doctrine of a middle State, as therein etplained. I 
leave him to reconcile bis charge of my having made " by no means 
profbund research,'' with bis admission of the author having, al 
the same time, ** traversed the whole circuit of theology, physio- 
logy, and metaphysics/' He has the candour, however, to ac- 
knowledge that a reference to and quotations from considerably 
above two bctodlred of tfie most eminent writers is ** rather etctem* 
iive research*" 
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dom, wondering bow anj soan could be led to enf er- 
tain wbat ta kirn appears so plainly impossible* 
without, at the same time, thinking it necessary to 
give a single reason against such a belief ; but the 
philosophic inquirer investigates the data on which a^* 
trpnomers build this exalted belief of the power of Gpd* 
Although it may not be a knowledge essentially 
necessary, or directly benefiting us, yet it is assuredly 
1^ q;uestion which ought to interest us with a ratipnal 
cariosity, to learn if there be other earths as well 
adapted for supporting life as our own. That their 
inhabitants are men like ourselves, or animals such 
as we see, and these worlds exactly similar in any 
one respect to that we are upon, are points of resem* 
blance no more necessary to their real existence than 
that Britain should resemble in the features of its 
land and its vegetation an island in the Indian seas, 
or that its people should also have the same features 
and appearance.* Those who hold the opinion of 



* " We have no personal knowledge that there are any Beings in 
eziitence beiides onraelYes ; but this is no reason for oar drying 
or disbelieving that there are any."^**' The planets, whleh move 
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there being other worlds, teeming with life, experienc- 
ing cold and warmth, day and night, have been called 
credulous; because they have not been able directly to 
prove the truth of all that they see reason to believe. 
Is this fair ? Is the strongest probability, if it can 
be shown, to be scorned, because the evidence of ab- 
solute demonstration, of seeing and feeling as to some 
points, is wanting? We do not carry this principle 
so far in other matters, but frequently credit what 
can be rendered extremely likely to be the case. 



Vkt ourselves round the son, and the stationary stars, which seem 
like suns themselves, are sensible proofs that material worlds ex- 
ist, on^ which sentient or intelligent Beings may live, as we do 
here ; and it is more reasonable to suppose that they are occupied 
by such, than that they are mere brute^' (or rather inanimate) 
*' substances, vacant of all life and feeling. No educated mind, 
liierefore, can doubt, that the universe is replenished with as many 

fpheresof animated Beings, as there are radiant or reflecting orbs 

* 

for their abodes. But it does not at all follow, from the certainty 
of their existence, that they, are, in spirit and intellect, and there- 
fore in the power which results from mental capacity, of a supe- 
rior order to ourselves."— 2\<m«r'» Sacred Hist, of (he World, 
P|>. 497-8. 
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which in all that is now attempted to be established 
in the following pages. 

The probability of a plurality of worlds is now com- 
monly taught in those elementary books for youth 
which r^ate to the system of the uniyerse, though, as 
before observed, seldom at greater length than a bare 
statement, with a fact or two mentioned in a few words 
from which it may be inferred. It is time for this belief 
to be fully explained ; as one consequence of only a few 
sentences on the subject too often is, that the first 
person who endeavours to invalidate the idea a& an 
absurd one, is believed, and the young mind then 
wonders at its own simplicity and easy creduh'ty. 
Remembering, however, the authority which first in- 
duced it to credit the doctrine, it becomes sadly 
shaken in its dependence on the truth of many other 
things which it gave credit to in like manner. 

The belief is expressed by so many authors, that 
it may be thought unnecessary to refer to the writings 
of such a number as is done in the present work, but 
as they all vary in their manner of reasoning on this 
belief, and as some more plainly than others deduce 
the inferences they draw from the same facts, 1 should 
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bope their own* words will both entertain and in- 
stract my readers, and ought to cany conviction to 
o\vr minds more satisfactorily than if all the argu- 
vmuU Qsed by Ui» whole of them had been given by 
any one writer, however high his reputation. 

I have taken advantage pf the opportunity afibrded 
by this volume, for allowing' a few lightly-written 
peigeo to eamc o^ under its i»rotQction. They are prin* 
oipaUy intended to illustrate the difference between 
tbe ancient and modem degrees of knqwledge in gene* 
7al> and the surprise which some of our most iqaportant 
discoveries wonld naturally preate in the inind of an 
Egyptian of the time of the Pharaohs, were such a one 
tQ return to view this low^ world, and to be made 
acquainted with wh^t we can now do and tell ; sup- 
poeing (which, however, I adini^ would be very im- 
probable) that 9wM a one h%A v^^^ pq inental acqui- 
9itions in tibie interval, and had not becomie acquainted 
with any thing that had bei^ going on here. Though 
the trifles to which I refer m^y nc^ be allowed to be 
exactly in their proper piitace, yet they may serve 
to amuse after more abstruse studies, and in some 
passagea tfa^ az» not unconnected with the more im* 
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portant inquiries of this work ; — so I take the liberty, 
with all becoming diffidence, of introducing them to 
the notice of my " gentle readers." 

ALEX. COPLAND. 

January Ist, 1834. 
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those who study with a view to become acquainted 
with those attributes of the Almighty which are so 
evidently displayed in his handiworks, and these, 
the more they are observed, the more do they, tend to 
raise bur conceptions of his exalted nature. The 
Volume now alluded to has been called Thb Book of 
Nature, and includes the wondrous works around 
us on the earth as wqUi as, in the sky. 

Its study is repeatedly recommended in the second, 
which we denomioi^ Ths Bxbls, or the revealed 
rules for the government of earthly beings, and 
written by penmen inspired by a Superior Power. 
They often break out into sublime strains of adoration 
oi^bQhpJdu^.thie worka of God« wbigk they declare 
QUght^ to b^ sojoglit out % all those who have, plea-^ 
sure therein; and ijione, seem to have filled them with, 
iifioar^ astonislwg ^^ n)|igmficent conceptions of the. 
unlimited power of a divinjs. Architect than the Sun, 
Moon, and Stu-s. 

There are; som^ who Ipave thought to show either 
their learning ox thjeir zeal for religion by pointing 
oait. seeming -diiflEerences between certain passages ii^ 
the mpir^d Repord and the discoveries of philosophy.. 

These two sources, of our knowledge are alter- 
nately, Qn.e or cfther* descried or exalted according to. 
the feelings of different persoQs. Those Uttle ac- 
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quainted with the first are they who are most 
apt to dottbt or to deride what it would teach, while 
the philosopher who neglects the second may fall intoi 
even more dangerous error. 

No greater proof can be given of the superiority of 
modem learning than the increasing ability it fur- 
nishes us with for proving that the Scriptures agree 
with, and, insome points, confirm, in a greater or less 
degree, those explanations of many of the secrets of 
nature (long hid from the inhabitants of the earth) 
which philosophy, by the permission of the Grod of 
nature, has disclosed to us in these later times« It is 
only comparatively of yesterday tiiat we were able to- 
Imow witii any certainty, the v^ shapes of the eai& 
we live oi^, or the extent and general structure of the* 
solar &3rstem, with the great laws by which it seems 
t& be directed in its movements. But our system- 
fonns only a small part of the visible: universe ; and 
the visible, most probably, is but a meve pcurtLiHi of the 
(to u^ invisible creation of stars. The stars I what ai;e 
they? and what are those less but still immense 
bodies which describe revohilioBS roimd the same 
centre a» our globe; I 

There are two maxims, the one of Pagan, and th« 
other of CShristian authority, which have been often 
urged in discouragement of such questions as the one 
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we are now aboat to discaes. " Qius tupra nos mkil 
ad noa" would effectually repress all such inquiries ; 
but I feel no inclination to allow this dictate to Irave 
any weight with me, characterised too as it has been 
by the learned Bishop Bull on a similar difficulty, as 
" the common shelter of dullness, stupidity, and ne« 
gligence." 

The other maxim I refer to is, that " we ought to 
respect the eUence of the Scriptures," and to this 
more deference is due ; but» waiving at present other 
objections to being guided by it, there is one prelimi- 
nary question here, the answer to which we ought to 
ascertain before we proceed to argue on the propriety 
of following this advice. It is — whether Scripture is 
really silent on the point ? I am of opinion that it 
is not ; and although the light it gives regarding the 
idea be dim, yet its language and the truths it con- 
veys may now be better understood than in former 
days. Some have scrupled not to affirm that Holy 
Writ goes the length of shewing the impossibility of 
such a belief having any foundation in reality, bat 
this is still further from being the case. 

I do not agree with the opinion of the poet who 
says, 

" Through worlds unnumbered though the God be known, 
'Tis ours to traee him only in our own." 
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We can plainly trace a Divinity in every orb above 
us, for none bat an all-powerful hand, guided by wis- . 
dom beyond our conception, could have either formed 
them or could keep them moving with the nicest re- 
gularity in their places or paths. Astronomy shews 
us that every individual star and planet is in some re- 
spect different from another, preserving still a general 
resanblance, and evidently directed in a great mea- 
sure by the same common laws. The more minutely 
they are examined, the more does this become evi- 
dent. Their sizes, their respective brilliancy, their 
distances, their colour, all are different when surveyed 
by the telescope, while these differences are more ap- 
parent among the planets, seemingly only because we 
are enabled from their greater proximity to see them 
better. 

Our view of the universe, considered as consisting 
of numbers of inhabited systems of worlds, has be^i 
entertained from the very earliest antiquity, and al- 
most as soon as men began to direct their attention 
towards the heavenly globes and their motions. It 
is thus spoken of in several writings which have come 
down to us, with the first recorded opinions on the 
point ; a few of them referring to the days of ancient 
Egypt and to the knowledge of its priests. Even 
our eyes may read, in some degree, the extent of 
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their learning and observations in astronomy, as 
traced by their own bands on the granite of their mo- 
niunents, and their country is admitted to have been 
the nursery of science. The most distinguished men 
of Greece, and afterwards of Italy in its most dasaic 
periods, used to finish their studies in the £g3rptian 
temples, where only learning was to be derived, if 
sought at its most celebrated fountains. The poet Or- 
pheus speaks in some verses of mountains and towns in 
the moon .* The most enlightened of the ancient sects 
of philosophic teachers, the Pythagoreans, could not 
contemplate the order of the works of creation, slightly 
as many of them were then understood, without be- 
lieving that there must exist other worlds in distant 
space than the one given to man for a-temporaory 

sojoum.t 

Anazimander, a Grecian, to whom tradition ascribes 
I the: invention of the celestial Globe, also cherished 
the same ideas. Anaximines, his scholar, likewise 
rendered himself eminent by indicating them. | To 
these may be added Xenophanes, Leucippns, Anax- 

* Flut. de Placit. Phil. L. II. c. 13.— Euseb.- Prep. Evang» L. 
XV. c. 30* — La Lande Art. 302. 

t Plutarch de Placit. Phil. L. II. c. 50. 

X Stobeeus Eel. Phys. L. IX. — Lactantius de Falsa Sapientia 
L. nirC.'23. 
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goras, and Detndcritns. A disciple of the latter, 
named Metrodorus is said by Plutarth to have observ- 
ed, that it \«rottld not be a greater abstirdity to sup- 
pose there was only a single blade of grass in a dis- 
tant field, than that there was bnt one world in the 
immense or boundless regions of the universe. The 
Epicurean philosopher and poet Lucretius, in'his 2>e 
Rerum NAturOy after considerable' length of argument 
to prove a plurality of worlds, thus deduces from it, 
according to the translation of Mr. Cree6h : — 

'* It plainly follows, that there must arise 
Distinct and nu imgoos worlds, earthj meni and skies. 
In pUees distant and remote from this." • 

From Seneca we learn that some of the Stoic, phi- 
losophers believed the Sun itself to be inhabited ; t 
and the popular belief in the times in which they flou- 
rished of ' the existence of many orders of spiritual 
and other beings differing in their nature from man- 
kind, left them at no loss in allowing every kind of 
world to have n different sort of inhabitants. 

During these middles #ges, in which almost the 
darkness of oblivion fell on all European learning, or 
clouded its trath by superstition and fanaticism, the 



* Lib. II. 1033-1085. of the original. 

t Lactantius de Falsa Sapientia L. III. c. 23. 
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higher orders with their followers despised every 
species of knowledge which had no relation to the 
science or practice of war; and astronomical investiga- 
tions degenerated into astrology. The only observa- 
tions of the heavenly worlds were then made for the 
purposes of delusion, by designing men, generally 
more rogues than fools, for the pretended calculations 
of nativities or destinies, which by some wild imagin- 
ings were held to be ruled and influenced by the stars ! 
Traces of this superstition still remain ; but a disbe- 
lief in the facts which the more rational inquiries dis- 
close, or make probable, is fast wearing away. 

The philosophers of old times had such notions 
about the nature of other worlds, their substances and 
condition, that all their ideas are not much worth 
repeating. They had also such an obscure manner 
of expressing their real sentiments as to natural 
appearances, and as to ail astronomical pheno- 
mena, that we often cannot arrive at their exact 
meaning, which they only explained to their scho- 
lars ; and many of their doctrines and beliefs are not, 
in reality, so very far from truth as we are apt on 
some points to imagine them. However wild some 
of the fancies may be now considered which were 
entertained by the ancients concerning the hea- 
venly bodies, that they had in some instances a 
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true notion of what we call a plurality of worlds 
may be collected from the well-known story of 
Alexander recorded by Valerias Mazimus, who, being 
told that Democritus held an infinity of worlds, is 
said to have exclaimed, " Heu me miserum ! quod 
ne UNO quidem adhuc potius sum J" * 

Plutarch informs us that the heathens, when they 
were charged with the worshipping of gods whose 
tombs they showed on earth, always alleged that the 
souls of these gods were, nevertheless, in the stars, 
which they believed to be celestial dwellings. We 
have no account when such ideas of the stars began 
to be entertained ; but, as was to be expected, the 
original and general belief came to have many par- 
ticular adornments and descriptions added to it 



* Those who would,, desire to learn the opinioiis of the ancient 
philosophers on this subject may consult Diogeneg LaerHus and 
Plutareh de PlacUis PhUosophorum. The learned Cudworth, an 
English divine, in his celebrated work, discusses them at con- 
siderable length, and, from some of the absurdities they bring 
forward, endeavours to throw discredit on the doctrine. These 
opinions are likewise compared with the modem discoveries and 
conjectures in an amusing dialogue in the Pere RegnatdVs P Origine 
Aneiewne de la Physique NouvelUf in which, while their mistakes 
are exposed in an entertaining manner, as much consequence is 
given to their notions as they are entitled to. 

C 
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tegarding these habitations, aocording as the faaejr 
of some learned sage led him to imagine might be the 
case ; in the same way that savage nations, adopting^ 
tiie universal belief of the immortality of the soul aad 
another state after death, have fabled its pleasures and 
the features of the new country which they i^iall then 
inhal»t on the other side of their distant mountains. 
The Babylonians, Chaldeans, and the Sabians of 
a later peiiod, looked upon the stars as the habi- 
tations of a species of angels, and some thouglit 
the souls of mea descended from the stars.* I 
would not altogether despise such opmions, found 
to have been current mnong the heathen nations ef 
remote antiquity ; since they may, in some instances, 
have been derived from divine revelation, made to 
those who, the Scriptures inform us, were the favoured 
of God, and may have thence spread to a people un- 
acquainted with their origin, or, in process of time, 
even as to how they themselves came to adopt them. 
Several customs and doctrines we find to have been 
usual in the very earliest times, a knowledge of the 
truth or propriety of which could only have proceeded 
from God, and yet no record has come down to us of 



* See Cio. Somn. Sdp. — Fhit. de Fladtb Fhilosophomm— 
Julias Flrmiciis. 
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tlie original revekitioa. As, for example, we fiud 
Caia and Abd 1x> have been acquainted with the effi- 
cacy of sacrifice, and that it was a religions rite ac- 
ceptable to the Divinity, a fpLct which man never could 
have discovered or even imagined of himsetf. 

On the revival of learniBg, jdiilosophers began to 
hmg evay doctrines i|i natural science to the test o^ 
the atrictest examination^ anid they were gradually en- 
abled to do 80 by the assistance of inatruments which 
their elder faretfaoren would have certainly ooDsidered 
as connected with magic. With these instruments in 
tbfiff hands, and tf^iog advantage of the discoverieB 
of CNUsh other, a long list of illustrious modems have 
agreed in the idea of tiiere being other worlds in the 
stMTB. Among these students of nature may. be reck- 
oned Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, Re- 
relins, Des Cartes, and otiners, whose writings I shall 
hereafter notice at some length. 

That the apparently small shining points which we 
see twinkling in the sky through the darkness of 
night are any of them of a size to be compared 
with this earth* or suitable for the habitations of 
beings like oorselves, jpaust naturally, at first, appear 
to many but as the fancies of a dream. The reasons, 
however, on which such decided disbelief rests are 
sddom ooaiBidored necesaairy tp be mentionetd* or even 
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to be thought on ; while those to which astronomers 
refer as leading to the idea are seldom the subject 
of inquiry, or seriously listened to with an unpreju- 
diced mind. 

It is only from the discoveries of modem times 
that we have been able to support this notion with 
probable reasons for its truth ; and, as scientific obser- 
vations on the planets have now shown so many 
points of resemblance to the earth, the inference was 
unavoidable, that, being in some material respects 
similar bodies, and placed in like circumstances, they 
were all intended for the same purpose as the earth 
evidently has been — as worlds on which life may 
exist. Although the absolute verification of this 
belief cannot be attained without divine revelation, 
or actually seeing some indications of life on these 
globes which are the subject of our conjectures, yet 
the likelihood of their existence may be capable of 
being rendered so strong that we may have the most 
rational grounds of belief in it. 

The discoveries of the telescope have been so won- 
derful, and have added so much to our knowledge of 
the solar system and of the innumerable stars among 
which it is situated, that we can scarcely say what it 
may not yet disdose to us in a sdll-fiourther-improved 
slate ; hot ^ fcols idbidi it has alreadv established. 
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and which we are now to consider, will lead to far 
more information than the greatest philosophers of 
ancient times could have imagined possible for m^n 
upon earth to arrive at by any observations of their 
own. 

To imagine that these and the fixed stars were 
formed for far nobler purposes than to afford a scarce- 
visible light to the earth (and millions of them afford- 
ing no light to it at all, being even themselves unseen 
by the unassisted eye), has been said to contradict the 
account of Moses, who seems to ascribe this use to 
them, and alludes to no other ; and it has been re- 
marked, that he everywhere expresses himself as if 
the sun, moon, and the other heavenly bodies, were 
nothing more than ministers to our wants. 

To this the Rev. Mr. Gleig answers — *' That Mosea 
wrote not to instruct mankind in astronomy, but to 
convey to his own countr3rmen, a simple and pastoral 
people, just notions of the Divine nature. He, there- 
fore, speaks of other planets wholly as they seem to 
affect us ; but he by no means affirms that they were 
called into existence for our benefit alone. On the 
contrary, we are left to form concerning them what 
conjectures we please, provided we regard them, as 
they must be regarded, as creatures of the great 

Creator, whilst his details are uniformly confined to 

c 2 



the nngk subject of this woriifs early kktorj. It m 
i^eiy ppdttiUe ^at other worlds have histmes of tfaeir 
owtt, & w^ch our globe b made to bear the sameie- 
kftion towards them which they bear towards «a; 
at least he who believes so believes that whidi is 
nowise contradictory to the Mosaic diancter«^ — 
" Moses nowhere represents this globe as the ci»af 
of God^ works." * 

In our Bk^lnh translation of the OkL Teataaaeiit, 
we read in the first duipter. that *' God made two grest 
lights, tfie greater light to role the day, and the les- 
ser light to rule the night : he made the stars aim. 
And God set them in the firmament of the heaven 
to give light apon the earth." Mr. CHeig notieei 
here that, *' with respect to the phrase, * and he made 
tiie stars ako,' it is to be observed, that the words 
' he made* are avowed interpolationa. They ha;ve 
no bnaaness whalevar where they are, for the sacred 
historian is not peaking of the creation of the atara 
at all. He is merely stating, in the figorative language 
of poetry, that God made the moon the roler or qoaea 
of thestars.** That is to aay, speaking of their relative 
im p oita nce to as — their awiaiy dtf^nnoe in asagni- 
tade-^^-fiyr tiie moon is small indeed in co m pariaon 

I ■■ - — I - - - — - - - 



with the IdMt of thd ntare, 9»i oalj appean burger 
fpom being no mueb aeai'er. It does not thus seem 
to have be«Ei the imteBtitti <^ Moses to indvde the for* 
matioa of the staro as taking place at the same time 
as that of the son and moon or the earth. The un- 
deivtuidiiigs of men in the earl^ ages weie not in 
that state of advancement which could have under- 
stood the great and sublime truths of astronomy 
which God has chosen to reserve for later days. 
The modem discoveries, wh^ prop^ly compared 
with those glimmerings of knowledge on certain 
points (communicated only to a certain extent by 
the Scriptures), do iw>t mvalidate*in that degree which 
many have thought, the revelations handed down to 
us ; for, when allusions were made to natural pheno- 
mena* they were, of course, in the language adapted 
to the state of knowledge at the time* It never could 
have been meant that we riiould not interpret what- 
ever relates in the Bible to natural appearances, by 
the knowledge of them which their Creator has been 
pleased to bestow upon us — else it might be argued 
that the sua itself rushed through the heavens in a 
vast ciroiHt; and with a rapidity of motion beyond 
our oomprebensioB, in order to enlighten and warm 
oofe of the least of the planets attending him, and that 
the earth was immoveably fixed in one place. 
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Were there any direct revelation in Scripture in- 
compatible with the stars (generally speaking) beinig' 
worlds or mansions for living creatures, or even were 
there any passages there from which this might be 
fairly inferred, no good Christian would believe in 
such an idea ; but there are none such ; and to dis- 
credit the belief, because it may not be thought expli- 
citly sanctioned by the inspired writers, would be ad 
absurd as we now consider the denial (on grounds 
much the same) of the possibility of the existence of 
such a part of this globe as America, by the conclave 
lyhich sat at Salamanca, to decide on the proposals of 
Columbus. It would be of a similar nature also with 
the answer of the Caliph Omar regarding the fate of 
the famous Alexandrian library. — ** If it contains,** 
said this barbarian, " no more than what we find in the 
Koran, its volumes are superfluous. If they pretend to 
greater knowledge, it is of no use, and ought not to 
be listened to. — Bum the whole." 

I shall now proceed more minutely to inquire whe- 
ther the doctrine we are examining be agreeable to the 
Scriptural books of our religion, sanctioned by their 
divine authority ; or whether they are silent on the 
subject, leaving us consequently free to draw our own 
conclusions from astronomical observations; or, lastly, 
if any particular passages contain information which 
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most now be considered at variance or otherwise with 
such a doctrine. In this examination we ought to 
try if we can discover the meaning which the sacred 
writers intended to convey, and that in which they 
would naturally be apprehended by those who then 
heard them. We ought to remember that the di- 
vine intimations were not always couched in words 
the sense of which was perfectly understood at the 
time ; and of this we have many examples, particu- 
larly those prophetic revelations which fulfilment 
alone explained. As the writers, too, wrote not of 
themselves, it is not improbable that darkly-expressed 
information was sometimes given in terms which 
could not be completely understood for ages. We 
should therefore consider well what sense some of the 
passages alluded to will bear agreeable to that ad- 
vancement in comprehension which we now possess. 

It is so frequently insisted on that revelation is 
here at variance with philosophy, that it is of the 
greatest consequence to give the question the fullest 
and most impartial investigation. When it is seen 
that many wise and grave Christian authors have 
maintained a plurality of worlds as consonant to the 
Scriptures, and have drawn additional motives for 
piety to Grod from their extended views of the uni- 

c3 
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Terse» we may at least give^ evenatoiiee, their li 
ing and their reeeard&ea credit in so fisur as to bdieve 
that they mh^ be right in their anderBtanding of tlie 
iaapired writinga. 

Mr. King» in his very learned work entitled 
** Moraela of Critictam/' is d^ioeed to think tiMt 
the Old Testament does 0(mtain an anticipation of 
the doctrine of a plondity of worlds, and that liiia ia 
preserved in the S^toagint translation; * hnt tint 
** our later translators have departed from the ton 
given in tiie Septnagint to several paasages of Scrip- 
tore, merdy because tiiey did not i^prdienA tiie 
meaning of that vm$i egtemj^iiem mntsinrd HiaeMs ; 
and ther^ore thought it right to confine tiie ausne of 
Hie words to a narrower acale, and to mere esrtkly 
objects, and to sadi things and events as titer vrcre 
already acqaainted with." In anolher place, and witli 
the almost reapect for tiw Sor^tares^ he states his 
bdieCto be^at " the ezpresstons of So^tm 
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moe eaatioA, that* wA- d«e oilUalioQt w« m«f mow 
perceive what the true meaning intended to be 001^ 
veyed waa; and thait ^y were diotateiL by a Spirit 
who knew all things* before we shoqkl have faculties 
to isTestigate any part/' 

Anotlifir writer wAA» his lei^mony nearly to 
the same effeoft. *'l bdieve/' says he, "many 
passages in the Goapda aad odier parts of the New 
Testament, but certainly some in the Old Testament, 
mt^t be selected whidi wonld bear a eonstmction 
very conlbrmable to the doctrine now laid down. 
But, thou^ some of tbe passages we shfdl mdie it 
onr business to point ont, ytt we must beg to be un- 
derstood, that we do not hold the opinion itsell to be 
of Uuit w^ht as to jnsttfy nuy forced interpretation 
of the Scriptures whatsoever. It will be more rea* 
dily granted that the doctrine is not expressly to be 
made ont from Scriptsre; that, aa the holy writings 
of the Prophets, EvnngeKats^ and Aposties, were 
principally, if not entirely, c<Ni&ied to the setting 
forth of the mediatorial redemption of the sons of 
men on this globe only, it could not fall within their 
scope to extend the matt^ farther. Besides, it might 
not be known to them (though* I confess, I am in- 
clined to think otherwise), for we are not taught by 
divine revelation that there is a plurality of wwlds, 
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though it seems to be a very well-founded conjectiire 
in philosophy." * 

Although the Scriptures do not pretend directly to 
teach that the stars are worlds, and although their 
words may not have seemed to imply so much 
to those originally addressed by them, yet it is 
perfectly possible that we may see clearly that 
their expressions and allusions have a plain refer- 
ence to such a belief. We have gradually accumu- 
lated a preliminary knowledge which is absolutely 
necessary to be known before such a doctrine could 
be expected to be generally received and believed. 
It was necessary, previously to have a true idea of 
their distances from us, in order that we might in 
some degree judge of their sizes, and to be aware of 
some points of general resemblance between them 
and this world ; for to the naked eye they appear to 
be mere small specks of light, where living creatures 
could not exist, and we are too apt to fancy that, 
unless we ourselves — exactly as we are formed and 
adapted in every way to the world around us — could 



* An attempt to show how far the philosophical notion of a 
plurality of worlds is consistent, or not so, with the language of 
Holy Scriptures, p. 49.— Anonymous 1 1801. 
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live on such stars, that no other sort of beings conld 
do so. 

When we admit that the Scriptures may not, in 

« 

perfectly plain terms, sanction the doctrine, none are 
entitled to infer from this that it is contrary to fact. 
Many authors have most ably, and, I think, iman* 
swerably shown, that the sacred writers had a far dif- 
ferent object in view than that of instructing us in 
any system or branch of philosophy. Nevertheless 
no harm, I apprehend, can arise from bringing our 
philosophical notions to the test of Scripture, which 
would be a more reverential mode of proceeding, than 
to bring the Scriptures, as some attempt to do, to 
the test of philosophy. Whenever philosophy is to 
be found in agreement with the Word of God, it de- 
serves to be supported by its divine authority, and 
more especially when its discoveries tend to enlarge 
our notions of the glory of God ; in all which cases 
it can only serve to strengthen the many proofs we 
have of the divine original and infallible truth of the 
Sacred Writings. 

The idea believed by some to be founded on Scrip- 
ture of the stars being created at the same time as 
this world, and as, in a manner, subordinate to the 
earth in their consequence, certainly seems, in the 
first place, to militate against the notion of their be- 
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'ang evtn efoal in magnitude aadimportenee, and aliU 
more against their being inhabited worlds themselves. 
That God created the stars as well as the earth ori- 
giaally out of nothing* there can be no doubt ; lor 
this meaning is implied by the true sense of the He* 
brew of Moses; but in the work of the fourth day« or, 
indeed^ in all the six days, it is plain that the abso- 
late <:rettUom (strictly speaking) even of the earth ia 
not indttded ; for we must understand, from the ex- 
presuons used, that it was only this world — this pre* 
aoBt surfaoe of t^ earth, (or, at least, as it appeared 
before the flood)«-*that was then fcurmed aut<ifa pre^ 
vrntsif-emHing ehao$t a former earth, in short, whose 
aur^Kseliad been overwhelmed or somehow destroyed, 
and was then renewed, and again fitted to be a habi- 
tation for living creatures. The greater part of the 
globe seems to have been covered with water ; and 
darkness, we are told, was on the face of the deep — 
not that the deep, or the sea, was then itself created, 
and the earth, or dry land, was wUhoutform, revela- 
tions which the discoveries of geology also show as 
clearly as they do the fact of a general deluge. The 
passage oi the Jewish historian alluded to seeoas 
warded wit^ great caution ; and, so far from con- 
founding the creation of the stars with our mundane 
system, evidently distinguishes them in this respect 
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from eieh otiier, as before observed by Mr. GUeig. 
In the Dectklogite, it is ezpresdy wud, that ** tn «ir 
daps the Lord made heaven and earth** ; but this, in 
the original, has by many Commentators been con- 
fined to onr terraqneons globe and its acoompanying 
atmosphere, often in common language denoninated 
the heavens. Bishop Patrick says that he thinks *' tke 
heaven here does not mean the fixed stars ;" and adds 
that the latter " do not seem to be indnded in the 
six days' creation, which relates only to this planetary 
world, that has the snn for its centre." Moses, after 
mentioning the making the son and moon to role or 
regulate our days and nights,* adds, withovt any im* 
mediate reference to the purposes of this earth, bat 
as if he was mindful that these two lights could not 
be seen without our having a prospect into tiie uni^ 



* This does sot preotndeour believing that there are other pw- 
poses which these two bodies were meant to serve tlian merely 
enlightening onr globe. We know for certain that there are 
others. The snn produces beat as well as Ugbt ; and, by its gra- 
vity, retains the eartk tn its proper coarse, sontribvliBg also, by 
the same power, akn^ with the moon, to icgalate the tides ef 
the sea ; and they may be both likewise inhabited worlds. Not 
only does the influence of the son extend to the earth but also to 
an the planets ; and to thesett is, without doubt, as usefdl as it is 
to us. 
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ver8e« and very possibly to guard, at the same time, 
against the early idolatry that men fell into, the wor- 
ship of the orbs of heaven, he adds, ** and the stars," 
that is, he made not only our earth and appointed its 
two great lights, the central one, common to the sys- 
tem, and an attendant planet, to throw on us a re- 
flected light ; but that (at no stated or determinate 
time) he also made the stars, these systems aroiutd 
us. However indefinite the precise time of their crea- 
tion, they were all made by God, so they are all up- 
held by his providence. It is revealed to us, that the 
great heavenly power, or divine spirit who afterwards 
took our human nature upon him, was also the imme- 
diate Creator of all worlds and things. Since Christ 
was " with God in the beginning," since *' all things 
were made by him, and without him was not any 
thing made that is made," shall we measure his rela- 
tion to created things by the date of our globe ? 
When the first of these innumerable systems around 
us was called into existence it is in vain even to con- 
jecture, but we are not bound to believe that any of 
them are of so late a date as our own particular sys- 
tem. Holy Writ represents even the morning stars 
as rejoicing or singing together at the creation of the 
earth ; or rather allusion seems to be made in the pas- 
sage to the time of the gracious renovation of the earth 
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by God, when it was fitted for our reception and 
adapted to our wants. The expression may refer to 
the inhabitants of these stars, who consequently must 
have been well acquainted with the benevolent pur- 
poses of the Deity in doing so, and have had an ex- 
istence and habitation long previous to this world of 
ours being formed. 

There has been an objection stated to the existence 
of similar worlds to the one on which we are placed, 
grounded on the following reasons : — It is argued 
that it cannot be supposed, if our globe is but one of 
many, that it is the only one inhabited by beings 
liable to sin ; and, if there be others of a like consti- 
tution, then as improbable is it that ours is the only 
one exposed to the temptations of the evil One.* Con- 
sequently, as it is probable that we stand not alone, 
other worlds have as great need of a Redeemer as we 
have ; yet the Scriptures speak of him as dying for 
mankind, making no mention of any oth^ race as be- 
nefiting by his sufferings, and it is certain that he 
died among men. It is true that he offered himself 



* '* Yea," saith Job, ''the heayens are not dean in his sight," 
(which Bishop Patrick paraphrases — '' the hea»enhfinkdbU<mt$ are 
not toiihoui their spot$**) " the stars are not pure in his sight," 
or, the people of the heayenly or starry orbs ; eh. <▼• 16. zxr. 6. 
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i|^lor «iir SIM* but we are not aware tIsMdb the toBs^* 
jWMMw are Uouted to laeB. We know that nol oalf^ 
shall tboae Aba alive on earth reap the beae6t of ift 
alfoag with theae ainoe bora* and until l^e laat daj» 
bat those d^^ed souk also who, alter the geaenft 
judgttieBtt fiball bo caUed by th^ Lord to eoiCer iatfea 
heaven, and who, at the tune of its aoeompUahioattt^ 
wero in another world, the paradJBe of Hadee-^ltiat 
middlia state of rest believed in by the Jews, and 00 
exf^eitly oonfirraed by the S<»iptures. It indodoA^ 
ii9k short, two worlds, this and the world of departed 
soaJjH whferaver the latter may be supposed to exiat. 
Haw far the redemption may exteod — ^how wmKf 
worlda may be ineloded under its power, we know 
notiikig» and it is in vain to oonjectore ; bat it is Qot 
an tf gtnaeni winch eas be used to overthrow a belief 
in a plnridity of worlds^ when it rests on no reasonable 
evidence^ We mig^t aa w^ deny the feasibility of 
the idea, by ttttenaptiiig^ to show that their inhabitaata 
could not be fcnmed eanctly as we are, as may very 
probaUy be t^ case« 

Bishop Porteus, after stating that the power and 
high quality of Satan required an opponent of the 
highest possible dignity, makes the following remarks : 
— '* There is still another consideration which merits 
some regard in this question. It is, I believe, gene* 



ndly iMiktsa for gnmtod, that it wat for tha hnmaa 
race ahme that Christ Bofiaed and died i aad wa aia 
tiien odced, with an air of triaanqph* whethar it ia eoii^ 
GOfabla* or in any degree credible* tiMt iktt etenud 
Sob oI God should sabaait to so maeh indigiiity and 
so mach misery for tiie Mitm, tha wieked» the wreteh- 
ed inhabitants of this small ^obe of eaHh, which is 
as a giain of sand to a moontaior— a mere ape6k ia 
the aniTerse, when compared witii that imm^isity of 
woiids and systems of worlds whidi the jagacity of 
a great modem astronomer has discovered in the 
boiin^ess regions of space. Bnt on what groond is 
it condaded that the benefits of Christ's deiA toe* 
tend no farther than to omadves ? As wdl might 
we suppose that the son was placed in the firmament 
merely to illuminate and warm this eaith that we in* 
habit. To the vulgar and illiterate this actaally i^ 
pears to be the case. But philosophy teaches aa bet* 
tcr things. It enlarges our contracted views of divine 
beneficence, and farmgs us acqaaaated with other 
planets and other worids, which share with as the 
dieering influence aad the vivifying warmtk of that 
glorious luminary. Is it not, then, a fair analogy to 
condude, that the great spiritual light of the world-^ 
the fountain of life, aad health, aad joy to the soul-*- 
does not scatter his Uessii^ over the creation with 
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a more sparing hand ; and that the sun of righteous* 
ness rises, with healing in his wings, to other orders 
qf beings besides ourselves ? Nor does this conclusion 
rest on analogy alone. It is evident, from Scripture 
itself, that we are by no means the only creatures in 
the universe interested in the sacrifice of our Re* 
deemer. [See Ephesians i. 10. ; Colossians i. 16. 20.] 
From intimations such as these, it is highly probable 
that, in the great work of redemption as well as of 
creation, there is a vast stupendous plan of wisdom 
of which we cannot at present so much as conceive 
the whole compass and extent ; and, if we could as- 
sist and improve the mental, as we can the corporal 
sight — if we could magnify and bring nearer to us« 
by the help of instruments, the great component parts 
of the spiritual, as we do the vast bodies of the natural 
world — ^therecan be no doubt, but that the resemblance 
and analogy would hold between them in this, as it 
does in many other well-known instances ; and that 
a scene of wonders would burst in upon us from the 
one, at least equal, if not superior, to those which the 
united powers of astronomy and optics disclose to us 
in the other. If this train of reasoning be just (and 
who is there that will undertake to say, much more 
to prove,that it is not so?) — if the redemption wrought 
by Christ extends to other worlds, perhaps many 
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others besides our own — ^if.its virtues penetrate into 
heaven itself — if it gather together ' all things' in 
Christ — who will then say, that the dignity of the 
agent was disproportioned to the magnitude of the 
work, and that it was not a scene sufficiently splen- 
did for the Son of God himself to appear upon, and 
to display the riches of his love, not only to the race 
of man, but to many other orders of intelligent be- 
ings ? Upon the whole, it is certainly unpardonable 
in such a creature as man to judge of the system of 
our redemption from that very smaU part of it which 
he now sees ; to reason, as if we were the only persons 
concerned in it ; and, on that ground, to raise cavils, 
and difficulties, and objections." — ^Vol. ii. Serm. 8. 

If philosophy shall have served to enlarge our views 
of the Creation, I cannot see how it should at all de- 
tract from the goodness of Providence displayed to- 
wards the creatures of this earthly planet, if we en- 
deavour to comprehend under one great scheme of 
moral government more worlds than our own. 

The prophet Nehemiah says, in the words of our 
translation, " Thou, even thou, art God alone. Thou 
hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with aU 
their host ; the earth and all things that are therein, 
the seas, and all that is therein ; and thou preservest 
them all ; and the host of heaven worshippeth thee." 
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The riglit rendering of the vene just quoted, thim^ 
neaxiy word for word the saine, would apply stiU 
more closely to the 83r8tem of a plurality of worlds, 
aiid» I think, ezj^asly of inhahited worlds. The ori- 
ginal would he more closely translated hy, "ThoB 
hast made the heavens** (plural in the Hebrew), " the 
hemfen of heavens, and all the rest of them ; the earth, 
&c. and thou givest life to the whole ; and t^e ho^ ff 
the heavens worshippeth thee." The host i^ heavem, 
it is allowed, sometimes signifies the stars and some- 
times the amgsUe host ; but '' the heavens," frimi heug 
mentioned along with " the heaven of heav^iB," 
YmvAd seem to imply the ^arry region, or rathw the 
stars themselves, to which the Jews frequently g^ve 
tiie appellation of the heavens,* The heaven of hea* 
vens, it is well known, denoted the peculiar seat of 
God's glory and t^e sanctum of the Most High. The 
host of the latter would be the angelic choir ; the host 
of the former, their rational inhabitants; next come 
the earth and the seas ; then follows, " and thoa 
givest life to all ;" and " the hosts of the heavens 
worship thee." Thou givest life to the earth and 



* It ought to be attended to here, that the Jews compreheoded 
ihtee heavens under the general term of heaven : — ^the air arousd 
the earth, tiie flkanry firmament, and the miseen sanctoary of God. 
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seas must zieeds imj^ the filling tlMm 
beings, and mast we not condade the same of the 
heavens ? The sidereal hoet of heaven, if applied <»^ 
to the heavenly orbs themselves, would be bat a por- 
tion of the immmale part of the creation ; and the 
vexh dmwoti^y as nsed in the Septaagint, ooold, in no 
sense, aj^ly to them. Zeaoiroctw, at least, would have 
been a dangerous word to have applied to the heaven* 
ly bodies, in any othw sense than that of filling them 
with inhabitants, down to the very mra of Christianity; 
for some of the ancient philosophers were disposed to 
liiink them anhnaied and gods. Nay, even a few of 
the Fathers, and, according to Maimcmides, the Jews 
also, embraced this opinion <^ their being animated, 
and, what is more remarkable, upon the authority 0f 
this very passage of Nehemiah. Taking now into con- 
sideration the account given by many Commentators 
ci the use of the word Ovpmns; and if the Seventy are 
justified in tiwudating the Bekvew word taWD fSha* 
mm), by Ov^mb^ as they constantly do ; and if ^ 
word that we rendw hoH may stand lor inkdbUanits, 
as seems to be the case ; then the passage might /tie* 
raUy be translated thus :-*-" Hiou, even thou, art 
God alone ; thou hast made ^Aettwrld^, iheuniverse of 

* Monda of Criticism. Yoi. I. v. 3. 
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workU, with ail their inhabitants ; the earth, and all 
things that are therein; the seas, and all that is 
therein ; and thou fillest the whole with life ; and the 
inhabitants of the worlds worship thee." 

The creation of the heavens, as of many different 
heavenly ahodes, is noticed as well as that of the earth, 
which latter is only mentioned as one of the innu- 
inerahle works of God, or worlds for his creatures, 
"Thus se^th Jehovah, who created the heavens ; he 
is God ; who formed the earth, and made it ; he bath 
established it ! He created it not in vain ; for he formed 
it to be inhabited." If a scriptural authority was 
wanting for the philosophical doctrine of a plurality 
of worlds, the inference to be drawn from this ex- 
pression of the prophet's seems to me plain and ob- 
vious. If we admit that the stars are at a vast dis- 
tance, then, to be seen as they are, they must be of 
prodigious magnitude, that is, worlds in bulk, as al- 
ready observed ; yet some have hesitated not to in- 
sist, they must be all desert and uninhabited, or 
created in vain ! as this earth, according to the above 
authority, might have been called, had it not been 
intended to be the dwelling of living beings. 

*' For I will consider the heavens the work of Thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which Thou hast 
made." Ps. viii. 3. 
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If this verse is to be referred to the responsive style 
of the Hebrew poetry, then " the moon and the stars" 
would be synonymous with the heavens ; and it is in- 
deed oited by Mr* King, among the passages in which 
" the heavois are put for the fixed stars." " By tlie 
Word of the Lord* were the heavens made, and all 
the hosts of them by the breath of his mouth." Ps. 
xxxiii. 6. 

If the heavens will here admit of being taken for 
the systems aroimd us, nothing could be more con- 
sistent with the revealed aecount of our own origin, 
than the above would be, as referable to those other 
habitable orbs. The tnmsktion might stand — " By 
the Word of God were all the worlds above made, and 
by his spiritf their several inhabitants endowed with 
life." 

" He shall call to the heavens from above^ aaid the 
earth, that he may judge his people." Ps. k 4. 

The heavens and the earth are so continually intro- 

* Christ is fireqiiently so eaUed both in the Old and New Tes- 
taments. 

t The word in the Hebrew signifies aj^irU as weU as breath, and 

the adoption of the former would bring it nearer to the passage 

in Genesis which speaks of the Spirit of Grod moving on the face 

of the d^ ; or, m6te Utitfrany, havering (net the neW creation, as 

ft bifvl hown over help nfldt. 

D 
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duced in this way, not as one phrase, but as severalfy 
illustrative of God's glory, or amenable to his jadge- 
ments, that it must be with difficulty that we could 
confine such expressions to the limits of our sjnstem. 
When God would call a general assembly of his crea- 
tures, and make up an universal auditory, the pro- 
phet cries out, " Hear, O heavens : and give ear, O 
earth" " Who is like unto the Lord our Grod : who 
bath his dwelling so high, and yet humbleth himself 
to behold the things that are in heaven and earth.'* 
Although " heaven," in our version, is in the singular, 
it is in the plural in the Hebrew. 

" All the whole heavens are the Lord's : the earth 
has he given to the children of men," (Ps. cxv. 16*) 
or more literally — " The heavens, the heavens, are 
the Lord's ; and the earth he has given to the sons 
of Adam." 

Various passages might be cited in which the one 
and the other of these terms are thus distinguished, 
and the first may very fairly and consistently be un- 
derstood as the heavenly worlds or orbs. That by 
the heavens is sometimes meant more than one place, 
may be gathered from many scriptural passages, such 
as the following : — " That extendeth the heavens as 
a thin veil, and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell 
in. Lift up your eyes on high, and see who hath 
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created these. He draweth forth their armies by 
number ; he calleth them all by name, —not one 
of them fftileth to appear." 

The probability has been already shown that some 
of the stars may be inhabited by beings not only liable 
to sin, bat, like us, fallen from their first estate, con- 
sequently amenable to judgment. " He shall call 
the heavens from aboye, and the earth, that be may 
judge his people." Ps. 1. 5. «., 

In our translation of the New Testament we read, 
in the elerenth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
at the third verse, '* Through faiths we understand 
that the worlds were made by the Word of God.*' 
Here, the plural being used, and signifying, in the 
above English sentence, more worlds than one, of 
course the doctrine of a plurality of worlds seems to 
be distinctly founded on by St. Paul : but, on exa- 
mining the original, instead of finding the Greek 
word Kocr/iof employed (which is the one used to sig- 
nify the earth, strictly speaking), the word amy€s is in 
its stead, and the latter more properly relates to time, 
— to certain or uncertain periods of duration, or to 
revolutions produced by time, as a careful comparison 
of the different scriptural passages in which it is used 
decidedly show, is at least the general sense of the 
word, and any other signification supposed to be given 
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to it in a particular passage, is at best but doubtfol, 
and cannot be much depended on. In the one above 
referred to, the learned Parkhurst does indeed appear 
to indicate that it may be understood more widely : 
He says — " Atmv€s seems, in Heb. zi. 3. to denote tile 
various revolutions and grand occurrences which have 
happened in this created system, including alsa tkf 
system, or world itself" It will be remarked here, 
however, that the word in question being pland, 
though it may fairly enough be rendered by the first 
and second expressions, yet it would not apply to thtt 
last rendering, which is singular. I do not clearly 
see how the above senses can be understood taken 
together as a whole, but if really applicable to tiie 
materiality of the earth at all, then it must be held 
as also applpng to a plurality of such earths, not 
merely to this one globe. 

" And other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold ; them also must I bring; and they shall hear my 
voice, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd." 
John X. 16. 

Though we may understand this to have been 
spoken only of the Gentiles in the first instance ; yiet, 
how beautifully and literally might it apply to those 
other worlds in the heavens over our heads if peopled 
as we have supposed with intelligent beings, subjects of 
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the same God, and being created by him, of coorBe su- 
perintended and cared for by him the same as we are. 

" In my Fath^s hoose are numy mansiotut ; I go to 
prepare a place for you." This passage seems most 
strongly to fayoor the idea of there being many 
heayenly mansions or worlds, all probably of different 
states of splendour, and formed for different degrees 
of happiness, and we have also divine authority for 
believing that " one star differs from another star in 
glory." ^' Perhaps," says Mr. King, " the idea of 
the fixed stars being really heavens may also; with 
propriety, be awfully kepjt in view, both when we 
read those words of our blessed Lord, " In my 
Father's house are many abodes $ and that sublime 
passage in the epistle to the Ephesians — " He that 
descended is the same also that ascended up far above 
all heavens."— -Ch. iv. 10. 

Mr. Wright of Durham, in his Theory of the Uni^ 
verse, (published in 1750) seems, like Mr. King, to 
place our heavenly abodes among the stars; in one 
place calling them " the manifest mansions of reward 
and punishment, suited, no doubt, most equitably to 
all degrees of tirtne and vice." 

An aiionymous author who undertook the inquiry as 
to the stars being worlds, solely with a reference to 
Scriptural authority, says, as the result of his re* 

d2 
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but he does not show this pimilarit3r with sufficient 
cleameas^ nor in a sqientifio Boanner. It is only tiie 
planetary bodies he contends for peopling, believing 
the snn too l^ot for life. In common witii all other 
astronomers, he has no doubt that the fixed atom 
are suns — ^the centres of systems of to us inviaible, 
though great and inhabited, worlds ; but these stars or 
suns, he thinks, are not intended to support any order 
of intelligent creatures,* 

"It is a strange perversion of science/' says Dr. 
Beattie,t ** when men contract their views in the 
proportion in which their knowledge of nature is 



* The following are two aponymous criticisms on this book, by 
authors who have published works on the same subject, but with 
opposite views, the first in 1801, and the other soon after Dr. 
Chalmers* astronomical sermons appeared : — ** This doctrine 
seems to have lain dormant for many years, and perhaps woidd 
not now be so generally received, but that it was made the sub- 
ject of wit and gallantry by Fontenelle, who, by a work full of 
entertainment, and most elegantly composed, drew the attention 
not only of the learned and philosophical, but of all the inquisitive 
and curious of botii sexes." 

** The most entertaining writer of this kind was Fontenelle, who 
dressed up these conjectures in a very romantic form, and, by a 
number of far-fetched analogies presumed to be discovered be- 
tween the starry heavens and the earth we inhabit, he has suc- 
ceeded in gaining the attention of the public/' 

t Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Marischal Ck>]lege and 
University of Aberdeen. 
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tended. Yet thi» miiBt be the case of thoie who think 
it easier to divine power td make and x>re&erve one 
wortd, than to create and govern ten thousand worlds. 
If we judge of the divine power from what we know 
of our own, both are impossible. And to divine 
power, supposed to be infinitely superior to ours, 
both are not oi^ possible, but easy, and equally so« 
The time was, when this globe was believed to be the 
universe ; and the sua, moon, and stars to have been 
for no other purpose but to exdighten and adorn our 
habitation. • If he who entertains this opinion finds 
no difficulty in conceiving it possible for the Deity to 
superintend terrestrial things, and to prepare the 
means of happiness, both here and hereafter, for man, 
to whose dominion they are all subjected ; why should 
it be more difficult for the enlightened astronomer to 
conceive that the Creator of all worlds is equally at- 
tentive to provide for the innumerable works of his 
hand } Every new discovery in the visible universe 
ought to give elevation and a new impulse to the 
pious a£[ections ; and the further we see that the 
woriLB of God extend, the more let us be overwhelm- 
ed with devout astonishment in the contemplation of 
his infinite, eternal, and universal being." * 

* E^ddences of the GbrUtian Relig. Vol. II. p. 150. Orig. edit.^ 

d3 
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searches, that as to his own mind, it is much more than 
satisfied of the trathof this idea of the great purpose for 
which they were created. *' The doctrine itself**' he 
adds, " of a plmtditv of worlds in themiiverse, tends, 
in my opinion, greatly to exalt onr notions of the 
power and majesty of God ; and therefore I oould not 
help thinking, that any view of his works, apparently 
so well founded, and having such a tendency^ was not 
likely to he contradicted hy his word ; for, as m regard 
to the visiUe works of Grod, I have insisted upon de^ 
monstration, hefore they may he admitted in evideiiee 
against revelation ; so in respect to the word of Gkid, 
I expect any false notions of philosophy to be post* 
tively contradicted, before I am to consider myself 
bound to believe the Scriptures as actually in opposi* 
tion to the doctrines that prevail. My mind, there- 
fore, has been more than .satisfied in regard to this 
particular conjecture of philosophers, by finding that 
much might be adduced to prove that the word of 
God does certainly not appear to contradict it." ^ 



• << '£12 e£02, '£12 M£2ITH2, or an attempt to show liow 
far the philosophical notion of a plurality of worlds is conaitteDt 
or not so, with the language of the Holy Scriptures.** 

In the foregoing examination of those scriptural texts apparently 
bearing in some degree upon the point at issue, I have been nraeh 
indebted to the above work. 
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Let us now proceed from Scripture and the inves- 
tigations of its Oominentators^ to the opinions of phi- 
losophers, resting on their observations of what we, 
in imitation of the Jews, still, in common language, 
style the heavens and the heavenly bodies. 

About a hundred years ago the French philosopher 
Fontenelle (Secretary to the Academy of Sciences), 
published a little work entitled " Pluraliti des Mondee" 
— ^in which are detailed supposed conversations be- 
tween himself and a lady of rank on this subject. The 
question, however, is treated in these in so flippant a 
manner, that the reader can scarcely understand, in 
some places, whether the author is in earnest, or is 
merely allowing his fancy to soar into the regions of 
imagination for amusement, and the astronomical 
facts he refers to are so intermingled with badinage, 
that the whole bears too much the appearance of mere 
playful invention. The book became very popular in 
France, and continued so throughout Europe for many 
years, though its apparent want of seriousness could 
not have led to many convictions of the probable truth 
of such a notion as it professed to inculcate. I shall 
not at present enter upon the reasons this author gives 
for crediting the doctrine of the planets being peopled 
with some kind of beings, farther than mentioning 
that he naturally infers it from theur alleged general 
similarity to the one which we ourselves live upon ; 
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but he does not ehpw this piinikurit3r with sufficient 
cleameas* nor in a scientific Boanner. It is only tiie 
planetary bodies he contends for peopling, believing 
the snn too l^ot for life. In common witii all other 
astronomers^ he has no doubt that the fixed atom 
are suns — ^the centres of systems of to us inyieible, 
though great and inhabited, worlds ; but these stars or 
suns, he thinks, are not intended to support any order 
of intelligent creatures,* 

"It is a strange perversion of science," says Dr. 
Beattie,t " when men contract their yiews in the 
proportion in which their knowledge of nature is 



* The foUomng are two aiionynious criticisms on this book, by 
authors who have published works on the same subject, but with 
opposite views, the first in 1801, and the other soon after Dr. 
Chalmers* astronomical sermons appeared : — ** This doctrine 
seems to have lain dormant for many years, and perhaps woidd 
not now be so generally received, but that it was made the sub- 
ject of wit and gallantry by Fontenelle, who, by a work foil of 
entertainment, and most elegantly composed, drew the attention 
not only of the learned and philosophical, but of all the inquisitive 
and curious of botii sexes." 

** The most entertaining writer of this kind was Fontenelle, wbo 
dressed up these conjectures in a very romantic form, and, by a 
number of far-fetched analogies presumed to be discovered be- 
tween the starry heavens and the earth we inhabit, he has suc- 
ceeded in gaining the attention of the public.'' 

t Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Marischal Ck>]lege and 
University of Aberdeen. 
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tended. Yet thi» nmst be the case of tho§e who think 
it easier to divine power to make and preserve one 
world, than to create and govern ten thonsand worlds. 
If we judge: of the divine -power from what we know 
of our own, both are impossible. And to divine 
power, supposed to be infinitely superior to our8» 
both are not only possible, but easy, and equally so« 
The time was, when this globe was believed to be the 
universe ; and the sua, moon, and stars to have been 
for no other purpo^ but to exdighten and adorn our 
habitation. • If he who entertains this opinion finds 
no difficulty in conceiving it possible for the Deity to 
superintend terrestrial things, and to prepare the 
means of happiness, both here and hereafter, for man, 
to whose dominion they are all subjected ; why should 
it be more difficult for the enlightened astronomer to 
conceive that the Creator of all worlds is equally at- 
tentive to provide for the innumerable works of his 
hand ? Every new discovery in the visible universe 
ought to give elevation and a new impulse to the 
pious afiections ; and the further we see that the 
works of God extend, the more let us be overwhelm- 
ed with devout astonishment in the contemplation of 
his infinite, eternal, and universal being," * 



* E^ddences of the Christiaii Relig. Vol. II. p. 150. Orig. edit. 
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but he does not show this pimilarit3r with sufficient 
cleanieas, nor in a scientific manner. It is only tiie 
planetary bodies he contends for peopling, believing 
the #an too l^ot for life. In common witii all other 
astronomers* he has no doubt that the fixed stan 
are suns — ^the centres of systems of to us inviaible, 
though great and inhabited, worlds ; but these stars or 
suns* he thinks, are not intended to support any order 
of intelligent creatures,* 

"It is a strange perversion of science," says Dr. 
Beattie,t ** when men contract their views in the 
proportion in which their knowledge of nature is 



* The fpUowing are two aiionynious criticisms on this book, by 
authors who have published works on the same. subject, but with 
opposite views, the first in 1801, and the other soon after Dr. 
Chalmers* astronomical sermons appeared : — ** This doctrine 
seems to have lain dormant for many years, and perhaps woidd 
not now be so generally received, but that it waa made the sub- 
ject of wit and gallantry by Fontenelle, who, by a work fqll of 
entertainment, and most elegantly composed, drew the attention 
not only of the learned and philosophical, but of all the inquisitive 
and carious of both sexes." 

** The most entertaining writer of this kind was Fontenelle, who 
dressed up these conjectures in a very romantic form, and, by a 
number of far-fetched analogies presumed to be discovered be- 
tween the starry heavens and the earth we inhabit, he has suc- 
ceeded in gaining the attention of the public." 

t Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Marischal Ck>]lege and 
University of Aberdeen. 
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it easier to divine power to make and preserve one 
wortd, than to create and govern ten thonsand worlds. 
If we judge of the divine power from what we know 
of our own, both are impossible. And to divine 
power, supposed to be infinitely superior to our8» 
both are not only possible, but easy, and equally so« 
The time was, when this ^obe was believed to be the 
universe ; and the sua, moon, and stars to have been 
for no other purpose but to enlighten and adorn our 
habitation. . If hevrho entertains this opinion finds 
no difficulty in conceiving it possible for the Deity to 
superintend terrestrial things, and to prepare the 
means of happiness, both here and hereafter, for man, 
to whose dominion they are all subjected ; why should 
it be more difficult for the enlightened astronomer to 
conceive that the Creator of all worlds is equally at- 
tentive to provide for the innumerable works of his 
hand ? Every new discovery in the visible universe 
ought to give elevation and a new impulse to the 
pious afiections ; and the further we see that the 
works of God extend, the more let us be overwhelm- 
ed with devout astonishment in the contemplation of 
his infinite, eternal, and universal being." * 



* Evidences of the GbrUtian Relig. Vol. II. p. 150. Orig. edit. 
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t Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Marischal College and 
University of Aberdeen. 
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* The following are two anonymous criticisms on this book, by 
authors who have published works on the same subject, but with 
opposite views, the first in 1801, and the other soon after Dr. 
Chalmers* astronomical sermons appeared : — '' This doctrine 
seems to have lain dormant for many years, and perhaps woidd 
not now be so generally received, but that it was made the sub- 
ject of wit and gallantry by Fontenelle, who, by a work fqll of 
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dressed up these conjectures in a very romantic form, and, by a 
number of far-fetched analogies presumed to be discovered be- 
tween the starry heavens and the earth we inhabit, he has suc- 
ceeded in gaining the attention of the public." 

t Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Marischal Ck>llege and 
University of Aberdeen. 
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<' Had our Sanour," remaiks.a pious writer, '* never 
told as, that in his Fathcr^s hooae there are many man- 
sions, the wonderful improvements in astronomy have 
introduced us to the knowledge of worlds innumerable, 
and some of them immensely large. Our earth is no 
more hut a iq>edc in the creation; and we never, 
therefore, can he so far prejudiced in favour of this 
earth, as to fancy that this is the only abode of ra- 
tional creatures ; and that all the other hodies in this 
universe were created only for the amusement and 
glory of man. It is more consonant with the mag* 
nificence of the Creator to believe that these bodies 
of such immense size are inhabited, and by rational 
beings ; and that ftome of them may be allotted for 
man in a state of innocence, and to be the abode of 
good men, after having passed through the present 
state of trial." * 

M. Sturm, a celebrated German philosopher, in his 
well-known work entitled Reflections on the Works of 
God, argues in the same manner : — " Would a Being, 
infinitely wise, have adorned the celestial vault with 
so many bodies of vast magnitude, merely to please 



* Various views of Death for illustrating the Wisdom and Be- 
nevolence of the Divine Administration in conducting Mankind 
through that awful change^ by the Rev. Thomas Watson. 181 9. 
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otir eyes, and to afford us a magnificent sight ? Wonld 
he have created innumerable sons, merely that the 
inhabitants of our little globe might have the pleasure 
of seeing in the sky some luminous specks, the parti- 
cular nature and purpose of which they very imper- 
fectly know, and which are even but seldom observed ? 
Such an idea cannot be formed by any body, who con* 
aiders that there is, throughout a]l nature, an admi- 
rable harmony between the works of God and the pur- 
poses he designs them for ; and that in all he does, 
he has in view the advantage as well as the pleasure 
of his creatures. It cannot be doubted but that God, 
in placing the stars in the sky, has had much higher 
views than that oi affording us an agreeable sight/"*' 

The Earth is one of eleven planets which revolve 
round the sun : two are nearer this great luminary 
than we are, and tiie rest move oH in their circular 
course beyond us. In several impcntant points the 
other planets resemble the earth, but all of them are 
very different in their natures from the sun« The 
fixed stars (as they are commonly called) are believed 
to be suns, although vastly more distant from the 
earth than our own sun, so the question as to any of 

* ReilectioD8>-Febnitiry 4th. (Translated in the text.) 
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these heavenly bodies being inhabited, or fitfor being 

80, should resolve itself into three distinct branches 

of inquiry : — 

Ut, As to the planets ; 

2(^9 As to the sun and the fixed stars.; and» 

3(f, As to the moou attendant on our earth, and 

those moons belonging to the other planets of our 

system. 

The adoption of the CqpermcaH» or rather as we 
may term it, the Newtoniaa System, from the illus- 
trative and demonstrative discoveries by which our 
greatest philosopher established it, has furnished ua 
with some of the principal natural arg^uments for. be- 
lieving in other habitable worlds than our own.* 

A learned writer observes of this system, that al- 
though it teaches that the earth revolves on. its axis, 
and moves in a circle round the sun, yet, to the com- 
mon eye, it is our globe which is at rest, and the sun 
that seems to travel round it. We must not, there- 
fore, decide in such matters by the first glance, or 
without every investigation in our power. " Who 



* ^* Lord Bolingbroke is not content to say, that the Copemican 
system leads to the notion of a plurality of worlds : he affirms that 
it corutraina ua to suppose other inhabited globes like our own. 
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can persuade IdmwM" says he, " by the mere testi- 
mony of the senses, that the body of the son does not 
revolve ? A plurality of worlds is still less to be ascer* 
tailed with any certainty; not being esEpressly re- 
vealed by thc^word of God^ and but fointdy to be dis- 
cerned in his^Tisible works : nerertheless, as a ^lilo- 
sophical question ; as a question, if not of revealed, 
certainly of natural religion, few will deny that it is 
an interesting one, and I think more than commonly 
so : I think it tends greatly to enlarge our concep- 
tions of the divine power and majesty ; nor yet is it 
without its moral uses, even to. the promoting, I 
think, the noblest ends of Christianity." * 

In -general, the- reason s whtch-render-tiie^habitabi- 
lity of the planets probable, will not apply either to 
the sun or moon, so it would not follow that these 
two dissimilar bodies are peopled by any manner of 
living creatures, if we should even render it extremely 
probable that the other planets are so from their si- 
milarity to the earth ; and, consequently, if no rea- 
sons can be shown for the sun being inhabited, then' 
neither should we be entitled to assume that any fixed 
star is so destined. 

When we gaze on the sky at night, the planets are 
distinguished from those orbs properly called stars, 

* Author of the work mentioned in note, p. 56. 
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only by their apparent greater size'*' and brightness ; 
but a more attentive and continued observation of 
them soon discovers that they change their places in 
the heavens in respect to the stars, which remain in 
the same relative position to each other, but have 
themselves, in a small degree, a vibratory sort of 
movement, which remained undiscovered until our 
astronomical instruments had arrived at a consider- 
able degree of perfection. 

The planets shine, like the moon, by the reflected 
light of the sun, and are, in fact, far inferior in bulk 
to the stars, which appear less, merely in consequence 
of their prodigious distance.f 

* To some it may be neeessary to mention, that the sky in the 
day-time is as much studded with stars as in the night (although 
they are different ones, firom the rotation of the earth bringing 
us opposite other portions of the heavens), but when the sun 
shines, his light OYerpowers theirs— feeble from distance. When 
we take means to exclude the glare arising from his rays, stars 
again become visible. When the sky can be seen from the bot- 
tom of a deep pit, or is looked at with an astronomical telescope 
even in the brightest sunshine, the stars may be observed in it. 
They, in short, encircle the earth on all sides, so that to ourselves 
the earth appears to be in the centre of the universe, but an in- 
habitant of any other planet or star would have the same reason 
to think so of his own dwelling-place. 

t The respective sizes of the planets belonging to our solar 
system are as follow : — 
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Suppose the planet which we have named Venus is 
really peopled with beings capable of seeing and rea- 
soning in a similar manner as we do. Its inhabitants 
would then view the earth as we obscnre their dwell* 
ing-place. After a long course of observation their 
astronomers may have come to know that the earth 
moves round the sun nearly as they do, and is a globe 
about the same size : — they find we must have day 



The diameter of Mercury is .»».».«»«i»w. .».>..»■ ■... « ■ 3^200 miles. 

V eDUSy «»«r«l*«»«>W*MW>.MMW«IMI.MWMWM«m 7*700 

f \^er6S| - — ri' rrrrrn i 1 1 J. 

Also called I Pallas, *-^»^ 
Asteroids. | Jnno,. 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

Georgium Sidua, Uranus, 

' ^',000 




or Herschd, *»^ 
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* Tbe dismeten of these bodies do not leem yet to hare been clearly 
aaoertained, from their tafaag enveloped or miirounded by a briglit and 
denie hase which tends to hide their uel dises> and alio firom the diffi- 
culty of accurately measuring such imall planets. Schzoeter makes Cores 
and Pallas ten times the above diameten. The measurements here given 
of the Asteroids are as ealeulated by Henehel. 
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and night aa they have, although not of the sftxne 
length ;< — ^if arrived at great skill in observation, they 
have discovered that this planet of ours has an atmos- 
phere, and a moon which must contribute to enli£^M:en 
the earth, and make up to it for being more distant 
tom the sun than themselves. If we suppose their 
powers of vision no greater than our own, they have 
seen no actual signs of life on the earth — ^no traces 
of art, and can merely infer so from the general simi- 
larity of the Earth to Venus. Now, could it be called 
an unnatural supposition for the inhabitants of that 
beautiful planet or world to believe the earth to be 
not only a fit place to support life, but also to be 
really a mansion for various orders of animated crea- 
tures, a world wonderful for its amazing number and 
variety of bolh animal and vegetable life ? 

The telescope shows us that in all the great mate- 
rial points the planets resemble the earth. They all 
revolve round the sun, and round their axes as the 
earth does, by which they must have day and night, 
summer and winter. They seem like our globe to have 
spots, reflecting the light diflerently, as proceeding 
from mountains, valleys, and plains. They are sur- 
rounded by atmospheres, and, as far as we can discern, 
are similar to the ball we inhabit in as far as is neces- 
sary to support life, although, like all the works of the 
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Almighty Cretitor, eadi having features differing Irom 
another. < If we merely knew that ibey were of a size 
equal to the earth, or larger, it wonld he the most 
natural sapposition, that they were fonned for the 
same purpose; hut when we have discovered so 
mai^y similar points of resemUance, the inference is 
unavoidahle. Ignorance may ccmdude that the stars 
were created in vain, or for no great end, proportion- 
ed to thdr relative importance in the universe, hat 
when the pious and scientific observer of nature dis- 
covers them to be of such enormous magnitude, and 
the planets of our S3rst^n so like the earth In many 
respects, he must consider their utter desolation as 
inconsistent vdth intelligence and evident marks of 
design which the Creator has shown m such bound- 
less profusion in this world* If every part upon earth 
is so ccmstituted as to support life in some sort of 
animals, shall we refuse to entertain the reasonable 
idea, that the numberless globes around us, and, more 
particularly, our fellow-planets, have been also form* 
ed in some degree for a similar purpose. By moving 
round on its imaginary axis, every part of our globe 
is in its turn exposed to the beneficial influence of 
the snn«. Even the interval of darkness which each 
region experiences is not without its use to us. All 
living things on earth, animal as well as vegetal^. 
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liaye need of repose at regular periods from the ex- 
ertions which they undergo generally daring the 
day. Every vegetable may be said to sleep in the 
absence of the sun, though some are seen to do so 
more visibly than others. Some fold up their leaves 
and blossoms at night ; and, speaking generally, the 
want of light is the natural signal for creatures to take 
their repose. Nature, however, with that amaziiig 
diversity in contrivance which she seems to love to 
display in all her works, has suited some classes of 
animals for activity in the light of day, but others in 
darkness, or rather in lesser degrees of light. For 
our present illustratipn, it is sufficient to point out 
that some require the light of the sun, and some that 
of the moon, which the motions of the earth procure 
them. Now, when we see the same great and bene- 
volent contrivance in the planets, are we not to infer 
that with them it answers a similar purpose as on 
earth. Can we credit that they turn like this globe, 
but for no such end ? The similitude holds still far- 
ther. Some of them also revolve obliquely, by being 
inclined to the plane of their ecliptic, and thus must 
have a change of seasons, and their surfaces mnst be 
therefore adapted from different degrees of heat, to 
the subsistence of various kinds of animal and vege- 
table productions as with us. When we see planets 
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uttended by moons, shall we not sappose these meant 
for a like use as our own ? I may here point out a 
strong argument for their being inhabited, founded 
on the evident means of enlightening them according 
to their distance from the sun, which is almost de- 
monatrable proof on this question. Those planets 
which are nearer the sun than the earth is, have no 
moons that we can discern, but they may probably 
require less reflected light than we do, from their being 
immersed in more concentrated anddirect light, which, 
radiating from the sun as a centre, is of course densest 
the nearer to that centre : their atmospheres also may 
refract it more, which would prolong a strong twilight 
appearance to them. There is reason to believe that 
the planet Mars — the one immediately beyond us — 
has a very dense atmosphere, and thus, these three, 
although unprovided .with a moon, may have suffi* 
cient light on their parts which are turned from the 
sun. But those great planets beyond Mars have each 
several moons ; Jupiter* having four ; Saturn, seven ; 



* la M. FonteneUe't Ckmversslkmsoii the PlanUtjofWorldf , 
lie thw In hit moAl style speaks of Jupiter and its supposed in- 
iMUtants. «' Ten me," asks the Bfarehioness, "* if tilie earOi be 
so Utflfrln eonpavison of Jvpiter, ivhetiier his inhaUtants do dis- 
corerns? Indeed, I heUeve not, said I ; for if we appear to him 
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and Uranus (or the most distant planet), six : all 
which must contribute light to them, while, owing 
to their vast distances from the sun, they mig^ 
otherwise be deficient in it. One of them has also 
two immense broad flat rings (at some distance from 
its body) which must receive and reflect to its surface 



ninetf times less Aan he appears to us, judge you if there be any 
possibility : yet thus we may reasonably coigectore, that there 
are astronomers in Jupiter, -who, after having made the most 
carious telescopes, and taken the clearest night for their obserra- 
tions, may hare Aseorered a Httle planet in the heavens whidi 
they never saw before ; if they publish their discovery, most peo- 
ple know not what they mean, or laugh at them for fools ; nay, the 
philosq;>hers themselves will not believe them, for fear of de- 
stroying their own opinions ; yet some few may be a little curious, 
they continue their observations, discover the little planet again, 
and are now assured it is no -^ion, then they conclude it has a 
motion round the sun, and after a thousand observations, find 
that it completes this niotion in a year ; and, at last, thanks to 
the learned ! they know in Jupitev that our earth is a world ; 
every body runs to see it at the end of a telescope, though it ap. 
pears so small as to be scarcely discernible ! Though the people 
of Jupiter discover our earth, yet they may not in the least 
suspect that it is inhabited ; and should any one there chaace to 
have such a fancy he might be a little ridiculed, if not persecuted 
for it. Their own planet is so large, that' I suspect that they 
have work enough to make discoveries on it without troubMng 
themselves with so seemingly insignificant a one as ours.'' 
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a great portion of light which would otherwise go 
past.* It is fieur from impossible that the two planets 
nearest the smi. Mercury and Venus, have a moon 
each, or some contrivance similar to the aurora bare^ 
alts, to illuminate their nights ; but the earth, as the 
planet in the third place of the system of planets, has 
a moon, one great use of which is to receive the 
sun's light and reflect it upon those parts of the earth 
on which the sun does not shine directly, and this by 
a wonderfully-contrived rotatory motion in the earth 
as well as in the moon. No person disbelieves that 
one purpose of our moon was to contribute light to 

* ** Nature has not only given Saturn five moons, but she has 
encompassed him round with a great circle or ring ; this being 
placed beyond the reach of the shadow which the body of that 
planet casts, reflects the light of the snn oontiDually on those 
places where they cannot see the snn at all. I protest, says tilie 
Marchioness, this js very smrpriting, and yet all is contrived in 
such great order, that it is impossible, not to think but that nature 
took time to consider the necessities of all animate beings, and 
that the disposing of these moons was not a work of chance ; 
for they are divided among those planets which are fiurttiest dis- 
tant firom the sun, Jupiter and Saturn ; indeed it was not wortli 
while to give any to Mercury or Venus, they have too much light 
already, and they may account their nights, short as they are, a 
greater blessing than their days.'* Fontenelle's Plurality of 
Worlds. Translated in the text. Two additional moons attendant 
on Saturn were Ascovend stBca the time of FoafeneD*. 
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the earth in the ahsence of the sun — the contrivance 
is too apparent to he douhted for a moment, even if 
the Scriptores had not remarked it, and shall we then 
discredit the idea, that exactly similar bodies (in as 
far as we can see), when circling round other planets, 
are intended to answer a similar purpose to them as 
our moon does to us ? It can indeed be demonstrated 
that they must reflect a considerable quantity of light 
on the planets to which they belong, and can we, 
consistent with common sense, think that this light is 
meant only to shine on uninhabited solitudes, where 
there are no eyes to be benefited by their light ? No ! 
Such inferences of their uselessness would be absurd, 
for they too clearly indicate the contrary, to leave 
room for our fancying that they enlighten nothing 
which can be the better of their rays. That the 
moons and rings round Saturn, for example, are for 
the purpose, and actually will reflect light on his sur- 
face, can no more be doubted, than that oar moon 
does so on the earth, or that this is done for the sake 
of living creatures, capable of seeing it. The design, 
therefore, from which proceeded these contrivances 
for giving the planetary bodies more reflected light 
in proportion as their distance from the sun permits 
them to receive less and less direct light, as evidently 
shows and even proves a purpose or end to be an- 
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swered, as the construction of the eyes of all animals 
which prey in the night, enables them, whenever 
they choose, to admit a greater quantity of light by a 
capability of withdrawing a greater portion of the 
iris than osual, while those creatures which are ex- 
posed to a bright light, are able to contract the pupil 
of their eyes to a mere point.* 

" To suppose that the stars were made only to 
give a faint glimmering light to the inhabitants of 
our globe, must bespeak a very unworthy opinion of 
the divine wisdom, for many of the stars are so far 
from benefiting us, that they cannot be seen without 
the aid of a telescope ; and the Deity, by an infinitely 
less exertion of creative power, could have given our 
earth far greater light by only one additional moon. 
£very star is undoubtedly the centre of a magnificent 
system of worlds, as our own sun is. Thus, the 



* No work of nature within our observation, displays so ob- 
viously fhe power, the wisdom, and the never-fidling endless in- 
vention of the Almighty hand, as the thousands of contrivances 
which he displays in the construction of the eyes of different 
animals, adapting them so curiously to the necessities of their 
ovmers. Our telescopes, our microscopes, and other optical in- 
struments, do not more evidently display contrivance by necessary 
and ingenious combinations indicating design, and consequently a 
Designer, than .do these living instruments referred to. 
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greatness of God is magnified, and the grandenr of 
his empire made manifest. He is not glorified on 
one earth, or in one world alone, hut in ten thousand 
times ten thousand." * 

Whiston, an English divine and celebrated ma- 
thematician, who died in 1752, assures us, that '* It 
is not to he questioned, were we as well acquainted 
with the nature, constitution, and uses of the other 
planets, with their various inhabitants, and the seve- 
ral methods of divine providence relating to them all, 
as we are with our own, we should not be backward 
to allow them every one a proportionable share in the 
care of heaven, and a like conduct in their origins and 
periods, as the earth on which we dwell can boast of." 

Conybeare, a contemporary clergyman of the last, 
and of the same church, says, " It betrays a great 
narrowness of mind to suppose, that this earth, on 
which we live, is the only place that is filled with 
conscious and intelligent beings." 

In the reign of George 11. an excellent little work 
on astronomy was written by the Rev. William Der- 
ham, '* in vindication," as the author observes in his 
dedication, " of the existence and attributes of that 
infinite Being to whom," &c. On the subject of the 

* Wonders of the Heavens displayed. 
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planets being habitable bodies, he says, "Having 
thus represented the state of the aniverse according 
to the new system of it, the asual question is, what 
is the use of so many planets as we see about the sun, 
and so many as are imagined to be about the fixed 
stars ? To which the answer is, that they are worlds, 
or places of habitation, which is concluded h'om their 
being habitable and well provided for habitation. 
This is pretty manifest in our solar planets, from 
their being opaque bodies as our earth is, consisting 
in all probability, of land and waters, hills and val- 
leys, having atmospheres about them, moons minis- 
tering unto t^em, and being enlightened, warmed, 
and influenced by the sun ; whose yearly visits they 
receive, for seasons ; and frequent returns or revolu- 
tions, for days and nights."* 

The intelligent author of a popular work, entitled 
Body and Soul,f thus expresses his belief in the hea- 
venly orbs of light being inhabited : — " You cannot 
doubt that the planets are inhabited by intelligent 
beings, who, if not formed as we are, are, neverthe- 
less, equally with us objects of care of the same Pro- 



* Astro-theology ; or a Demonstration of the Being and At< 
tributes of God, from a Survey of the Heavens, 
t The Hev. G. WiUdiis, Vicar of St. Mary's, Nottingham. 

B 
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vidence : nor can you deny that every fixed star is 
the son to a Bystem like our own.* Can yon, then, 
whilst surveying an universe extending on all sides 
from and to places that have neither heginning nor 
ending, studded with worlds and systems innumerable, 
suppose that our glohe, so trifling in the endless ocean 
of infinity, is alone inhabited ? " 

An assiduous observer of nature assures ns, '* That 
the planets are inhabited, we have every reason to 
believe, from the provision that is made for their com- 
fort, and analogy they bear to our own inhabited 

globe." t 

If this world appears to us to have been intended 
for the residence of living beings, we cannot, indeed, 
with consistency, deny the possibility, or even the pro* 
hdbility of their existence, on nearly similar orbs as 
the planets evidently are. Not only may all the 
planets with which we are acquainted, both primary 



* Although this certainly cannot be decidedly denied^ yet it can- 
not be proved to be the case with our present knowledge ; and is 
only \ery probably true from analogical reasoning. As our sun 
seems to be of the nature of a fixed star, and is surrounded -with 
planets, therefore it is likely the stars are so likewise, although 
they are too distant for us to see their planets. 

t Popular Philosophy ; or Book of Nature laid open. 18116. 
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and Beoondary, be inhabited, bat eaah fixed star may 
be the sun of its own particnlar system of planetary 
bodies. That these last are invisible, even with our 
best glasses, is no reason against their existence, for 
the largest of ours would be so, if placed at the dis- 
tance of the nearest star. Since our sun is so sur- 
rounded with dependent globes, it is more probable 
than otherwise, that these distant suns have also such 
an assemblage, as one purpose of their creation. If 
these imagined bodies bear the same relative propor- 
tion to their respective suns as the earth and our 
fellow*planets do to our sun, they must be by far too 
small to be seen by us, and, besides, their reflected 
light could not be mipposed able to penetrate to the 
earth. 

I have said that I was early instructed to look upon 
the planets as being inhabited globes, and that the 
fixed 8tays» from feheir mudi greater distance, must 
consequently be of still greater dimensions ; I shall 
now give the^words in which these great — I had al- 
most said — dufcmf^ries were explained by Professor 
Ck>pland^ and more than fifty years' study of the ra- 
tionale of this inference from what we see of the uni- 
verse, tendied more and more to confirm his belief in 
it, during whieb long period also, he continued to 
teach it e^ caikedra. 
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" The observations made by the telescope faave also 
given US every reason to believe that the mnltitade'of 
fixed stars, with which the heavens are covered, is 
each of them a sun attended by his planets, all of 
which are probably peopled with living beings. Were 
our sun removed to such a distance from as as they 
are, we are certain he would put on exactly the same 
appearance. Now, the chief use of the sun in our 
system is to distribute light and heat to the planets, 
and, by the vast mass of his body, to become a centre 
round which they may revolve. If the fixed stars, 
then, be suns, it seems highly probable that tliey have 
each a system of inhabited planets. That all those of 
our own system are inhabited, can scarce admit of a 
doubt. It is evident that the one we live on vras 
destined, by its Creator, to be a proper habitation for 
a number of living creatures ; for its air, earth, and 
waters are crowded with myriads of them. Now, 
the telescope shows us that in several important 
points all the others resemble oiirs. They all revolve 
round the sun, and round their axes as we do — ^they 
have, therefore, the same phenomena of summer and 
winter, day and night. They have, like us, spots, 
inequalities, mountains, and valleys. They are all, 
too, provided with atmospheres ; for we have seen 
the light of a fixed star refracted in passing through 
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the extenaive atmosphere of Mars — ^he has snow upon 
his body which cannot be produced without one, and 
mast also have clouds and rain. Schroeter has proved 
the existence of one on Venus, and volcanoes could 
not exist on our moon without air. In short, there 
is but one circumstanee in which we have not, as yet, 
been able to compare them. I say, ' as yet/ because^ 
r think it not impossible that, were a telescope con- 
structed still larger than that of Herschel's, the inha- 
biitmas of the moon might be actually seen by it. But, 
setting aside thia expectation, who that sees this 
earth to be chiefly, if not solely destined for the ha- 
bitation of living beings, can refuse to believe in their 
existence onthe other planets ? On what can this pri- 
vilege claimed for our globe be founded, unless on a 
narrow contracted way of thinking in men who can- 
not go beyond the immediate prejudices of sense ? 

" fVom these and many other arguments, modern 
astronomers have concluded, with a degree of proba- 
bility nearly approaching to conviction, that every 
fixed star is a sun, made, by his light, to illuminate, 
and, by his attraction, to retain in their orbits a sys- 
tem of habitable and inhabited worlds. 

*• Some writers, more timid than religious, have 
reprobated this opinion as contrary to religion ; but 
surely this is poorly to maintain the glory of the Crea- 

E 2 
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tor ; for, H the extent* of his works ean umomice hk 
power, it is impossible for the human mind to eon- 
ceive a more sublime idea of them."* 

In a small but excellent treatise on the EHemients 
of Astronomy, by Mr. Mitchell, there is a whole diap- 
ter devoted to the discussion of a plurality of woilds, 
and this truly scientific author thus expresses his own 
opinion : — ** After contemplating the immensity of 
the muTerse^ and tiie wonderful order and harmonjF 
of the motions of theheaTcnly bodies, we recerve 0liU 
higher pleasuxe by the consideration, that tliej 
the habitations of rational and intelligent beings, 
pable of enjoying happiness like oursdves*— «— *-Tlie 
probabilities of the nnirerse being inhabited «re so 
numerous and strong, that we cannot doubt it ; mud, 
as far as the nature of the case will admit, there is 
every proof that can justly be required or expected. 
It is now so generally received, that not to en- 
tertain it would be a 8ingpilarity."t 

The Rev. William Whewell, one of the most learned 
men of the present day, whose admirable treatise on 



* Dr. Copland*s MS. Lectures. 

f Elements of Astronomy, &c. to which is added an Essay on 
the Plurality of Worlds, by James Mitchell, A.M. Author of Ele- 
ments of Natural Philosophy, &c. Pp. 191—194. 
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AstretumDjf and GeturtU Pkysies, considered ioiih refer- 
ence to Natural T^eologf,* is held in such high esteem, 
expresses his opinion on the point under considera- 
tion in the following* terms : — " When we look at 
the universe with the aid of astronomical discovery 
and theory, we then find, that a few of the shining 
points which we see scattered on the face of the sky 
in such profusion, appear to he of the same nature as 
the eardi, and may perhaps, as analogy would sug- 
gest, be, like the earth, the habitations of organized 

beings ; ^that the rest of ' the host of heaven' may, 

by a like analogy, be conjectured to be the centres of 
simile systems of revolving worlds." 

In regard to the fixed stars being fitted to support 
life, and that they are actually peopled with living 
beings, we may fairly begin with considering onr 
own sun as one of them — as the nearest star to the 
earth, and one important use of this vast body is, by 
its size, to retain around it other bodies, which are 
called planets, on which their great centre of attrac- 
tion throws light and heat. It may be said, that 
when such important purposes are answered by the 



* One of the Bridge^rater Treatises '* on the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation.'' 1833. 
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sun, why seek for any other, when his bulk and light 
are sufficiently accounted for in the economy of nature ; 
but there have been of late years discoveries made as 
to this star which would lead us to think that these are 
not the only uses it was intended to serve. 

The sun was, in old times, thought to be a ball of 
fire, fearfully hot, and for the sole purpose of com- 
municating light and heat to us. Even some modern 
astronomers have entertained the same idea as to the 
heat of this orb, and it requires considerable care to 
distinguish whether they are trusting to their imagi- 
nations, or are drawing their knowledge hoia actual 
observation of their own, or of competent observers. 

In a recently-published great astronomical work 
by a Lady, which proceeds on the MSchanique Celeste 
of the celebrated French astronomer La Place, and 
shows a wonderful degree of female attainment in 
mathematical and astronomical science, the sun is 
represented as seeming, even to telescopic observa- 
tion, *' to be surrounded by an ocean of flame, through 
which his dark nucleus appears like black spots.*' — 
** The sun," it is further said, ** viewed with a teles- 
cope, presents the appearance of an enormous globe 
of fire, frequently in a state of violent agitation or 
ebullition.*** If his real body be dark, then it cannot 

* Mechanism of the Heavens, by Mrs. Somerville. Pre. Diss. 
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be thoiigfat to be m eoitaibiial&OD* butt cnly its huninoue 
covering.. Thci viokiit agitatioa said to be observed, 
coald only be decepUoufi, and mualthave. arisen (if it 
ever really; was thought to be seen) from a tremulous 
motion, in our own atmosphere, often apparent in 
warm weather even to the naked eye, and believed to 
arise from changes of temperature. Allowing, for a 
moment, the possibility of such a constant ebullition 
in the sun, every practical a8tron<mier— One used to 
obsOTvation — knows well. that his most powerful. in* 
stroment could not discern it., With . the ; highest, 
power which can be a]^lied:witli effect to a forty feet, 
reflecting tdeaeope,. the surface of the sun appears 
only slightly mottled (with the exceptiookof a few 
dark spots), but no ebullition whatever has been dis- 
covered, and when we remember that the supposed, 
boiling body is at the distance of ninety-five millions 
of miles from us, the billowy motion must be great 
indeed to be seen, and quick as lightning in its un- 
dulations. The very circumstance of thealow change 
in general of the shape of the dark ^K>ts which appear 
on the surface of. the sun must prove that the lumi* 
nosity is not a fluid in a state of extensive or univer- 
sal waving motion. These spots do change, how- 
ever, in their size and shapes, and are seldom long 
stationary in their appearance, nay, their very act of 

e3 
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cbangc hat been obtenrecU *' When Dr. L0119 wa» 
eiamimng the tiiii'e inuigie, veocmd upon a riieet4>f 
white paper, he observed a lai^ge round spot divide 
itself into two» whidi receded from each otbar /with 
immense rapidity. The Rev. Dr. Wollaston perceived 
a phenomenon of a similar kind^ vitb artvs^ve-kieh 
reflectors the spot bmrst in pieces wiben he vms ob« 
serving it» like a piece of ioe>'Whidi{ tbronmi^i^oii a 
frozen pond, breaks in pieeea^' and slides am mmAaoM 
directions.'' * These appeariBcee, 4t >mlifbie SMlioed, 
were not of the natm« c^ aa nnddatorj motixm^^mmii 
were confined to *one place at a time^iwriM^r.of 
course, therefore, from some local cause. Dr^Hereobri* 
ascribes them to a great explosion on 4^vdtoi(j>anr- 
face of the snn, whidi rends the luminoos) nuttier by 
which his real body is snrrounded, the elastic fluids 
formed in the interior thus becoming thC' means of 
partially removing the veil of light which interposes 
between ns and his solid mass. 

A constant ebnllitionary motion would be much 
more difficult to be perceived than a sudden expansive 
one, which rends and throws open the bright surface 
on a certain determinate spot distinctly marked as 
described. 

♦ Brewster's Encyclopedia. 
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Mr8. SomervOYe kiiSfnai^iM^lM 
the solBir ort) to be fi'nuBBS ^ tire; aad tkit tiie Bpots 
seen on ft ane Tast cft^ornii deoBskxned hf ei*uption«^ 
bat this theoff is' much les^ agreeable to the phend* 
mena discovered by the fndst' accurate observation, 
than that of Herschel, who believed that the solid 
body of the stin is surrounded by a dense luminous 
atmosphere, between which and the real surface, a 
stratum oi clouds interposes, through both of which, 
at times, there are openings, forming the spots which 
appear to us of a dailc nature, die centre mdre dark 
than the edges. 

In 1794, Dr; Herschel read a paper before the 
Royal Society, in order to prove tlmt the s^n may 
be fitted for the habitation of living beings. On the 
great objection to such a supposttion — ^the jnrodig^ous 
heat imagined to escist in the sun, this great philoso- 
pher observes, that " it may not be amiss to remove 
a certain difficulty which arises from the effect of the 
sun's rays upon our globe. The heat which is here at 
the distance oi ninety-five millions of miles, jn'oduced 
by these rays, is s6 considerable, that it may be object* 
ed that the surfEu;e of the globe of the sun itself, must 
be scorched up beyond all conception. This may be 
very substantially answered by many proofs drawn 
from natural philosophy, which show that heat is prow 
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dttced by the sun's rays, imiy wkm they act mpon a 
caltnifie medhm$ (something capable of receiving 
them ;) they are the cause of the production of beat, 
•by uniting with the matter of fire which is contaiped 
in the substances that are heated." " On the tope 
of mountains of a sufficient height^ at an altitude 
where clouds can very seldom reach to shelter them 
from the direct rays of the sun, we always find 
regions of ice and snow.* Now, if the solar rays 
themselves conveyed all the heat we find on this 
globe, it ought to be hottest where their course is 
least interrupted. Again, our ^ronauts all confirm 
the coldness of the upper regions of the atmosphere ; 
and since, therefore, even on our earth, the heat of 
any situation depends upon the aptness of the mediam 
to yield to the impression of the solar rays, we have 
only to admit that on the sun itself, the elastic fluids 



* '*iEronautSy and travellers who have visited monntainouj 
countries, have invariably reported that they felt the cold increase 
progressively as they ascended, the latter always experienced, at 
the same time, a difficulty of breathing, sickness of stomach, vo- 
miting (even blood), with giddiness of head, and, at certain 
heights (varying, in different places, under the inflaence of local 
circumstances), found regions of everlasting ice and snow, and 
that in the midst of the torrid zone, whilst the heat in the Cham- 
paign country was excessive.' 



»» 
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compoBing ifta atmoepheEe, and the mattcir on. it3 
8ar£ftCQ» are o£ sudi a nature as not to be capable of 
any ezioessiYe affectioa from its own rays. Another 
well-known fact is, that the solar focus of the .largest 
lens,* thrown into the air, will occasion no sensible 
heat in Uie place, mhere it haa been kept for ^ con- 
sideraMeiitime, aUbough its power of exciting com- 
bustion wihen proper bodies are exposed, should be 
sufficicttttofoseitbe most refractory substances."t 
. ."Philoflopksrs&r •ays.Dr. Thomas. Thomson, '*long 
suf^Kised lihii^ this iwrnenene. globe of matter was un- 
dergiMig.aei T<kiknt cwnbustion, ai\d to< this cause 
they ^soribfid the immeiKBe quantity of light and heat 
whidijafQ jconstaotly ^parating from it ; but the late 
very carious and important observations of Dr. 
Herschel, leave scarcely any room for doubting tbis 
opinion is^jerroneous. From these observations, it 
follows, that the sun is a solid, opaque globe, simi- 
lar to the earth or other planets, t and surrounded 
with an atmosphere of great density and extent. In 



* Presented to the enn.. 

t Tr&nMcticmt of the Boysl Soeiety for 1794. 

X Although the real body of the son maybe in so far similar to 
the. earth in being a globe, and of a material strtfcture, yet we 
have no reason to bdieve the ""mity^e extends any further. 



this atmosphere there Scats two regionG of clout 
the towermost of the two is opaque, and similar to 
the clouds which are formed in our atmoaphi 
the hig'her region of clouds is luminous, and emits 
the immense quantity of Sight to which the splendont. 
of the sun is owing. It appears, too, that 
luminous clouds are eobject to various changes, 
in quantity and lustre."* 

Speaking of the atars. Dr. Burnet aavs — " 
are far from being all of them fixed in the same 
vaulted roof of heaveu. as to us wretched mortals 
they appear, but are profusely sown at immenae 
distances from each other, through all the vast con- 
cave and profundity of heaven.f It is reasonable to 
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• TTiomaon'i System of Chen 

t "The distance of the nUre 
preoislon, bnt It is knowD, wiUi 
whole length of til 

B point in cnropBiison of it i and, hence, it is Infer 
oeBTCit flxed star cannot be less than IDO.OOO times 
the earth's orbit, or 19 blUions of miles. This disti 
great, the but method of farming; some dear conception of Itit 
to compare It prith the velocity of some mavlng body, by vrhich If 
may he measured. The striftest motion with nhieh we are 
ijuainted ii that of light, which i^ at the rate of 1 1 inilllons of m 
in n raionle ; anit yet light ironld be three years in passing fi 
Ihe nearest filed «Br td Ihecsrlh, A cannon ball, which mai 
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believe» that •ocdrding to the f olneBB of the divine 
power, inhabitaota are not wanting to these morning, 
these first created stars, which sing forth the praise 
of God, according to the words of Job, when the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
i^outed for joy. These have, I say, their own in- 
habitants, and animals which are peculiar to them."* 
Were we able to establish that the sun b a habitable 
world, we should be entitled to infer, as before ob- 
served, that every fixed star is so also as well as the 
planets by which they are attended. It has been 
sufficiently proved that there is at least no impossibi- 
lity which we can discover when furly examined, to 
the sun's capability of supporting life, and even if we 
should fiancy that we had ascertained the impossibi- 



made to mcnre at the rate of tweaty miles in a sdnute, would be 
1,800,000 yean in traTeraing this distanoe. Sovmd, the yelodty 
of vhieh is thirteen miles in a minute, would he more than 3,700,000 
years in passing from the star to the eartii ; so that, if it were 
possible for the inhabitants of the earth to see the li|^ to hear 
the soand, and to reeeire the ball of a eannon discharged at the 
nearest fixed star, they woold not peroeiTe the Ug^t of its explo- 
sion for three years after it had been fired, nor receive the ball till 
1,800,000 had elapsed, nor hear tiie report for 3,700,000 years 
after the explosion.'* Sdentlfie DIalogaet, Vol. II. p. S44. 

* De Stata Mortaoram. Traaslated in the text. 
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lity of its doing this, the probability would be that 
oar imagined proof rested on grounds with which our 
imperfect understandings were not sufficiently ac- 
qucdnted. We are also apt, in considering whether 
the stars could be habitations for living creatures, to 
inquire only whether beings exactly of a similar na- 
ture to ourselves could live upon them, as if it were 
impossible there could be any other. We admit that 
there are spiritual beings, and there may be in the 
universe many an intelligent race on its various orbs 
whose bodies may be constituted very differently 
from our own, which feel heat and cold according to 
their own peculiar capabilities of bearing these. 

Besides the impossibility of our being able to dis- 
cern the stars at the distance they are placed from 
the earth, if they shone with a reflected light, there 
are other reasons for believing them to be similar 
bodies to the sun of our own system. Some of these 
are thus stated by Dr. Herschel : — "That stars are 
suns will scarcely admit of a doubt. Their immense 
distance would perfectly exclude them from our view, 
if the light they sent us were not of the solar kind. 
Besides, the analogy may be traced much farther. 
The sun turns on its axis ; so does the star Algol ; 
so do the stars called /3 Lyrae, 6 Cephei, ri Antinoi, 
o Ceti, and many more, most probably all. From 
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what other cause could we so probably account foir 
their periodical changes ? Again, our sun has spots 
on its surface ; so has the star Algol ; and so have the 
stars already named ; and probably every star in the 
heavens. On our sun those spots are changeable ; 
so they are on the star o Ceti ; as evidently appears 
from the irregularity of its changeable lustre, which 
is often broken in upon by accidental changes, while 
the general period continues unaltered. The same 
little deviations have been observed in the other pe* 
riodical stars, and ought to be ascribed to the same 
cause." 

Sturm, whom I have before referred to, thus ex- 
presses his opinion on the point under consideration : 
— " All the stars being so many suns which can give 
light, animation, and heat to other globes* is it pro- 
bable that God should have given them that faculty 
for no purpose ? Would he have created stars, whose 
rays can pierce even to the earth, without having 
produced worlds also to enjoy their benign influence ? 
God, who hath peopled this earth, which is a mere 
speck with so many living creatures, would he have 
placed in the immense space so many desert globes ? 
No, certainly : perhaps each of these fixed stars, 
which we see by myriads, has its worlds moving 
round it for which it has been created. Perhaps, 
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tbeee spheres whidh we see above us, serve as abodes 
for different sorts of ereatores ; and are peopled, like 
our earth, with inhabitants who admire sind praise 
the magnificence of the works of Grod. Perhaiw, 
from all these globes, as well as from ours, there 
rises continually towards the Creator, prayers and 
hymns of praise and thanksgiving.'"'' 

In the Rev. Dr. Chalmers' astronomical diseotHrseSi 
we find the fitneEfe of the heavenly bodies for being 
the habitetiobs of intelligent creatures, and fo^ tfaeir 
being actually so peopled, thus eloquently argued 2"— 

" The hectvenly bodies appear small to the eye of 
an inhabitimt of this eteirth, only from the immeimtty 
of their distance. When we talk of hundreds of mil- 
lions of miles, it is not to be listened to as incredible. 
For remember that we are talking of these bodies 
which are scattered over the immensity of space, and 
that space knows no termination. The conception is 
great and difficult, but the truth unquestionable. By 
a process of measurement, which it is unnecessary at 
present to explain, we have ascertained first the dis- 
tance, and then the magnitude of some of these bodies 



• Reflections on the Works of God, by C. C. Sturm. (Febru- 
ary 4.) Translated In the text. 
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which roll m the firmament ; that the son which pre* 
sents itself to the eye jmdtr so diminutive a form, is 
really a glohe, exceeding, by many thonsands of times, 
the dimrainons of the earth ,which we inhabit ; that 
the moon itself has the magnitude of a world ; and 
that ev^i a few of these stars, which appear like so 
many lucid points to the unassisted e3re of the ob- 
server, expand into large circles upon the applica- 
tion of the telescope, and are some of them much 
larger than tiie ball which we tread upcm^ and to 
which we proudly apply the denomination of the uni- 
verse;* 

" Now, what is tiie fair and obvious preiamption ? 
The world in which we live is a round ball of a de- 
terminate magnitude, and occupies its own place in 
the firmament. But, when we explore the unlimited 
tracts of that space which is every where around us, 
we meet with other balls of equal or supmor magni- 
tude ; and from which our earth would either be in- 
visible, or appear as small as any of those twinkling 
stars which are seen under the canopy of heaven. 



* The earth alone is never, in philosophical, or even in common 
lang^oage, caUed the universey nnder which term is always indnded 
every fixed star or snn, and every primary and secondary planet 
throngboat space, with all their varkraa adornments. 
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Why, then, suppose that this little spot, little* at 
lea^t, in the immensity which surrounds it, should .be 
the exclusive abode of life and intelligence ? What 
reason to think that those mightier globes which rdll 
in other parts of creation, and which we have dis- 
covered to be worlds in magnitude, are not also 
worlds in use and dignity ? Why should we think 
that the great Architect of nature, supreme in wis- 
dom as he is in power, would call these stately mjaa- 
stoqs iijitQ^xistence and leave them unoccupied f What., 
although^ from this remote point of observation » we^ 
can see nothing but the nakedness of yon planetary 
Orbs ? Are we, therefore, to say that they are so many 
vast ^nd unpeopled solitudes : that desolation reigns 
in every part of the universe but ours ; that the whole 
energy of the divine attributes is expended in one 
insignificant corner of these mighty works ; and to 
this earth alone belongs the bloom of vegetation, or 
the blessedness of life, or the dignity of rational and 
immortal existence. 

" But this is not all. We have something more 
than the mere magnitude of the planets to allege in 
favour of the idea that they are inhabited. We know 
that this earth turns round upon itself, and we ob- 
serve that all those celestial bodies which are acces- 
sible to such an observation, have the same move- 
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ment. We know that the earth performs a yeariy 
revolation round the sun, and we can detect, in all 
the planets which compose our system, a revolution 
of the same kind, and under the same circumstances. 
They have the same succession of day and night. 
They have the same agreeable vicissitudes of the sea- 
sons. To them light and darkness succeed each 
other, and the gaiety of summer is followed by the 
dreariness of winter. To each of them the heavens 
preset as varied and magnificent a spectacle ; and 
this earth, the encompassing of which Would require 
die labour of years from one of its puny inhabitants, 
is but one of the lesser lights which sparkle in their 
firmament. To them, as well as to us, has God di« 
vided the light from the darkness, and he has called 
the light day, and the darkness he has called night. 
He has said, let there be lights in the firmament of 
their heaven, to divide the day from their night ; and 
and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days, and for years ; and let them be for lights in the 
firmament of heaven to give light upon their earth, 
and it was so. And God has also made to them great 
lights. To all of them he has given the sun to rule 
the day, and to many of them has he given moons to 
rule the night." " In all these greater arrangements 
of divine wisdoip w«^ can see that God has done the 
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tame things for the accommodation of the planets 
that he has done for the earth which we inhabit. 
And shall we say that the resemblance stops here» be- 
cause we are not in a situation to observe it ? Shall 
we say that this scene of magnificence has been call* 
ed into being merely for the amusement of a few as- 
tronomers ?" " or conceive that silence and aoli- 

tade reign throughout the mighty empire of nature ? " 
*' We have seen one" (planet) " that its sur&ce 
rises into inequalities, that it swells into mountains 
and stretches into valleys ; of another, that it is smr- 
rounded by an atmosphere which may support the res- 
piration of animals ; of a third, that clouds are form- 
ed and suspended over it, which may minister to it 
all the bloom and luxuriance of vegetation ; and of a 
fourth, that a white colour spreads over its northern 
regions, as its winter advances, and that, on the ap- 
proach of summer, this whiteness is dissipated — 
giving room to suppose that the element of water 
abounds in it ; that it rises by evaporation into its at- 
mosphere ; that it freezes upon the application of 
cold ; that it is precipitated in the form of snow ; 
that it covers the ground with a fleecy mantle, which 
melts away from the heat of a more vertical sun ; and 
that other worlds bear a resemblance to our own, in 
the same yearly round of beneficent and interesting 
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changes/'——" Is it presumption to say, thtft the 
moral world extends to these distant and unknown 
regions ? — ^that they are occupied with people ? — that 
the praises of God are there lifted up, and his good- 
ness rejoiced in ? — ^that piety has its temples and its 
offerings, and the richness of the divine attributes is 
there felt and admired by intelligent worshippers ? " * 

How much more sublime an idea of the universe, 
and consequently more exalted impression of its Crea- 
tor^ do the views of this pious minister inspire us with, 
than if we vainly and ignorantly imagine the earth is 
the greatest ^obe in it» and the only peopled orb roU* 
ing along tlvough etherial immensity. How con- 
tracted do such notions now appear as those of an old 
and zealous divine, though no astronomer — the Rev. 
Richard Baxter — in his " Saints* Everlasting Rest" — 
" Yonder is the region of light ! Th^ is a land of 
darkness. Yonder twinkling stars* that shining moon 
and radiant sun, are all bi^t lanterns hung out cxf my 
Father's house, to light thee while thou walkest in 
this dark world !"t 

Such an assumption of our earth's position and im> 
portance in the universe was long deemed piou9 and 

* Dr. Chalmers' Sermon on Modem Astronomy, 
t Chap. XYI. $ 11. 
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a self-eyident truth, but our ideas of the greatness of 
the works of God are expanding, and our astonish* 
ment at the vastness of his power consequently in- 
creasing. As a man who has been used to solitary 
seclusion feels -on suddenly finding himself placed in 
the midst of numbers, so may those who, after con- 
sidering this world the only one in creation, open 
their eyes to behold other peopled earths in the sky 
in every direction to which they can turn. We pity 
the simple notions of a small colony of Esquimanx, 
who, as related by late northern navigators, believed 
themselves the only people on the face of the earth, 
which they imagined to be all covered with ice and 
snow ; but there is little doubt that it will soon be 
generally considered as short-sighted philosophy to 
look on our little world as the solitary exertion of 
the Almighty's skill in constructing such a dwelling. 
In further contrast to the foregoing exclamation of 
Baxter's, I cannot refrain quoting some passages from 
the beautiful Hymns to the Supreme Being, by the late 
Edward King :* — 

" Innumerable worlds stood forth, O Lord, at thy 
command ; and by thy word they are filled with glo- 
rious works. 

* Published anonymously in 1780, and acknowledged by the 
author in the edition of 1798. 
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" Who can comprehend the boundless universe ? 
or number the stars of heaven ? 

"Are they not habitations of thy power? filled 
with manifestations of thy wisdom and goodness ? 

"Amidst them thou hast provided a dwelling for 
man ; . that he also might praise thy name. 

" The sun shineth and is very glorious, and we re- 
joice in the light thereof. 

" Many worlds are nourished by it ; and its glory 
is great. By its influence the earth is clothed With 
plenty, and the habitation of man is rendered ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 

" We admire its brightness, and perceive its great- 
ness, and our earth vanisheth in comparison with it. 

'^ Yet what is this amidst thy works ? is it not as 
a point, and as nothing in the firmament of heaven ? 

" What, then, is man, that thou art mindful of 
him ? or the son of man, that thou visitest him ? " * 

Soon after the publication of Dr. Chalmers' Dis- 
courses, an anonymous work appeared in the form of 

* From Hymns Ist and 3d. It appears clearly, and to demon- 
stration, from the observations made in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions (Vol. LVII. p. 234.), that the solar system itself becomes 
as a mere point when its relative magnitude is compared with the 
immensitj of the nniverse. 

F 
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letters, addressed to a frieDd,"^ avowedly "hastily writ- 
ten/' but displaying not a little research, and with a 
specious reference to the differences of opinion on as- 
tronomical observations even among several celebrated 
astronomers, some of these observations being found- 
ed on by many; as fundamental data on which they 
build the great probability of the stars and planets 
being habitable and really inhabited worlds. This 
author, while animadverting on the reasons which 
Dr. Chalmers gives for his belief in there being many 
other residences for living beings besides our eeor^, 
and that these worlds are, in thousands of instances, 
within our view, expresses •• surprise at the ieamed 
credulity " of the Reverend Doctor, and wishes to show 
his own superior wisdom in rejecting what he calls 
so wild an idea : in no measured terms he endeavours 
to bring under the smile of those as ignorant as him- 
self all who, like Dr. Chalmers, give, as he alleges, 
their " ready credence to every novel speculation." 
The work of the French philosopher before noticed, 
says this unknown writer ** has given a tone to all the 



* ** Plurality of Worlds ; or Letters, Notes, and Memoranda, 
philosophical and critical, occasioned by ' a Series of Discourses 
on the Christian Revelation, viewed in connexion -with the Mo- 
dem Astronomy, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D.' " 



i 
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moderD systems of MtronomyriuMi e/tety diild ift now 
taught to admit these conjectures and romantic efiu- 
fiions as absolute truths completely within the sphere 
of mathematical demonstration." In another place, 
he characterises '* the fashionable system" of astrono- 
my {as he terms it) as made up of "theories fit only 
for the nursery> or specv^tions that might adorn the 
pages of Gulliver, «nd embellish the wonderful at- 
chievementa of the 'renowned Don Qui!Kote." The 
discoveries of Sir William Hersdiel are doieininated 
proofs of "the wil<kies8 of speculation/' and this 
great practical astronoeaer (much belter entitled to 
credit than a mere theoretical one), >whefi stating the 
deliberate conclusions he had come to after many 
years, night after night, looking into the heavens 
with the largest and most powerful telescope which 
has ever yet been made, is called " a ikuring. pretend- 
er," whik-along with him, under this aj^llation, are 
classed all others who, in the emca'eiile of their own 
observation and judgment, draw similar inferences. 

All soeh abuse and high pretensions to discernment, 
especially in an unknown author, would require little 
notice or refuti^n ; but he also refers to certain 
specific astronomical points which do deserve to be 
ezammed, mud, although very few indeed have gone 
the lengtii of psibUMAg etc^ sm atteispt «t refuta- 
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tion of the great truth now endeavoured to be es- 
tablished (as far, at least, as our present know« 
ledge extends), yet as some learned men appear to 
agree in the opinion that the planetary or starry 
bodies are not of the nature of worlds, the objections 
stated by this writer may be used as texts whereon 
we may comment ; and those unable of themselves to 
bring forward any scientific arguments for disbelief 
or otherwise, will see more clearlv the nature of the 
arguments on both sides. 

One reason for our believing the planets to be peo- 
pled is, as has been before pointed out, their vast size ; 
and their appearing as they do, at the distance all 
admit them to be, proves this incontestibly. The 
sizes and distances from the sun and from each other 
of the principal planets of our system, are now past 
question, in the opinion of all astronomers, and it is 
no reason against the truth of these measurenaents, 
that the fixed stars have as yet been fouud beyond all 
our attempts at ascertaining how far off they are 
placed. As to the sizes of some of the latest dis- 
covered planets, several of the best observers are at 
variance ; but neither is this a reason for doubting 
the result of their observations on the others, for 
these little planetary bodies are so diminutive, and 
their real surfaces hardly distinguishable with pre-^ 
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cmotk in the halo or glare of light which is re» 
fleeted from them ; one observer has been led to dif- 
fer from another as to their sizes, by perhaps includ- 
ing a part of this light in what he conceiyed to be 
the solid body of the planet, but the bodies of the 
great planets are much better defined, indeed, with 
quite sufficient distinctness for ascertaining their ac- 
tual surfaces and consequent bulks, no doubt of which 
can remain in the mind of any one who has a proper 
opportunity of examining them in a scientific manner. 
With regard to the fixed stars, the single indispu- 
table fact, that they appear always of the same size 
to us, although the earth, in the course of its yearly 
circuit round the sun, is 180 millions of miles nearer 
to them at one time than at another, is sufficient of 
itself to establish this prodigious distance and bulk. 
Their seeming to us, along with the planets, to be 
vastly nearer when we stand at a considerable eleva- 
tion above the common surface of the earth, is no 
cause for doubting those observations on them, made 
when looking at them through a much denser atmos- 
phere ; for astronomical observation on the top of the 
highest mountains or in the clearest air gives us the 
same result as to distance and bulk. The weight or 
denseness of the atmosph^e in the particular place 
of observation being always found and allowed for, 

f2 
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cannot, ttierefore, "oonfoand the greatest aBtrouM)- 
m^/' as om^ author imagines, although it very pro* 
bably might that of this anonymous Commentator on 
what he plainly does not understand. A atone at tine 
bottom of deep clear water may seem nearer to tlw 
eye than if that water was dark or muddy* but if we 
wished to judg^ of the real distance of the atQiie» the 
state of the water would, of course, require to be 
tcLken into account. In astronomical observations we 
do not depend much on what seems to the eye, at a 
glance^ to he the case. There is scarcely a star, for 
inst^oe* which can be reckoned on as being really 
in the direction it appears to be ; atmospheric re- 
^taction is. allowed for, which bends the rays proceed* 
ing from them, making them appear, therefore, in a 
different direction from the true one. The swiftness 
of the earth's motion, and our consequent change of 
position, even whilst making our observations on the 
heavenly bodies, from its being accurately known and 
allowed for, can be no source of error, and, in proof 
of this, it is sufficient to notice, that all our calcula- 
tions of the positions of these bodies with regard to 
the earth and to each other at certain future times 
are daily found to be correct when these times arrive. 
Assuming as true a specific motion of the earth in a 
circuit round the sun, and calculating on it aa an es- 
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aential pa^rt of the pastukUa necessary to be deteniuned 
before any oalcolation can be made of the future po- 
sitions of any of the heavenly bodies, we find that 
our conclusions are right to an instant of time, and 
so great is now the perfection of astronomical know- ' 
ledge, that we can calculate with the utmost exact- 
ness the moment that any planet shall occult (seem- 
ingly pass ovor) a fixed star. Founding always on 
the motion of the earth, and on the various degrees 
of swiftness in that of all the jdanets, unerring calcu- 
lations are made of the relative positions of all of 
them at any given time. On these calculations the 
sailor confidently relies for the safety of his vessel, 
and is never deceived, except when owing to some 
palpable blunder of his own or of the astronomer who 
g^ve him the calculation ; but this now so seldom hap- 
pens, that the possilnlity of it is scarcely worth no- 
ticing* All this proves that we do know most accu- 
rately both &e distances and rates of motion of all 
the visible planets. 

The author whose arguments we are considering, 
plaoes great stress on the admitted difficulty, or rather 
impossibility, of obtaining what b called the angle of 
parallax of the fixed stars, and our consequent inabi- 
lity to discover their distances. But this only shows 
that the diameter of the earth's orbit (which is used 
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in calculating parallax) bears no seneible proportion 
to the distance of the stars, which most probably can 
never be ascertained "while we are on earth, bat we 
can satisfactorily demonstrate that were any of thetii 
within a certain nameable space, their distance conld 
be known by oor being then able to measure the 
angle of parallax which they would be found to 6ub« 
tend. This distance is perfectly sufficient to esta- 
blish their great remoteness, their bulk, and their 
shining by a light of their own, which is all that as* 
tronomers contend for as fact. With regard to the 
planets, however, their angles of parallax are not im- 
measurable, and the variances in their measurements, 
noticed by our author, arise from comparing old ob^ 
servations by imperfect instruments with those of the 
present day, the accuracy of which cannot be justly 
doubted. In our present inquiry it would be sufficient 
that both the stars and planets are at distances at which, 
if our earth was placed, it would appear no larger than 
they do. and this could be easily determined by the 
common rules of optics and perspective. If this be 
allowed, and it is perfectly evident, the capability of 
their being inhabited in as far as hulk is concerned is 
undeniable. The same author refers to the disputes 
among eminent astronomers as to the height of the 
lunar mountains, as another proof of the uncertainty 
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of oar knowledge reg^arding bodies lat the immeiiM 
distance at which even the moon is placed, but al- 
lowing that we have no sure- means of measuring 
their height, this cannot throw discredit on the be<> 
lief that they are great projections on the moon's 
surface, and if so, then they mnst be denominated 
mountains, at least, whatever their exact height be ; 
that they really are so, no person who ever glanced 
at them through a good telescope would doubt for a 
moment ; not only do ^they cast shadows as all pro- 
jections do on the earth when the sun is not shining 
perpendicularly on them, but the tojis of some of 
them are plainly seen illuminated, while their bases 
are hid from us by the darkness when the moon is in* 
her quadratures, just as our own mountains are when 
the sun is rising on them. 

Dr. Chalmers is desired to recollect " that if space 
has no termination, he is fast verging into the very 
gulf of atheism," but kow this appears, is not shown 
— certainly it is not deducible from the Holy Scrip** 
tares, and no more sustains a charge of atheism than 
an assertion that the power of God is unlimited as 
his universe — ^boundless as the space into which with 
oar telescopes we observe orb beyond orb in apparent- 
ly endless succession. He who would bound space 
because its being unlimited surpasses the limits of hw 

p3 
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owA.uiidentaiidiBg» thinka^Uttlei of the «b8«rditj ke 
aeeks to establish* or th^ natut^ of suokboumdarp^ Imt 
it would be of xi6, vae to notice further the opiaraM 
of a& author who even doubts the truth o£ tfae aiotaao 
of the earth and oi the Copemican system. 

Dr. C^nthas: (kegory thus argues for the aftme 
coDclasioa as tbatrofJDr. Chalmers :— " Aa there is a 
general analogy ranningtiirough nnd connecting* every 
part of the creation into one grand whole : and: as 
there is undoubtedly an absolute similarity between 
the earth we iobabit and the other planets in our sya- 
tem ; can it be unreasonable to suppose that th^ 
and the planets of other systems have plaDte*md 
trees, herbs* fruits^ &e« as we have ? Or ie.it repv^ 
nant to nature to imagine that they are inhabited by 
animals and rational creatures ? Among numberless 
arguments which might be adduced, a very gcx>d one 
to show the great probability of the planets being in- 
habited, is derived from the following consideration. 
There is no part of matter that we are acquainted 
with, which lies waste and useless ; seas, lakes, and 
rivers teem with living creatures ; mountains and 
valleys ; trees and herbs ; grasses and animals which 
feed upon them ; nay, even the blood and humours of 
the animals themselves, all have their respective in- 
habitants* Surely, then, the most numerous and 



in the^mmrse are iurmsbed with beings 
adapted to- their seTefAl 8ii»atiQB& What an aognat 
conceptiOB doea this give.ol the workaof the Creaiw t 
Almoat mote than the human imagination is able to 
coBoeivei Milliona of aaQB- at immense distanoes 
from each other; attended by tens of nuUions of 
worlds moving ronnd them, all in rapid motion^ yet 
regular and calm r and these, we may safely infer, are 
inhabited by millions of mtUions of rational creatiu>es 
formed for endless felicity."* 

In a recenlly-pnblished system of astronomy by Sir 
John Herschel, tiliis indefatigable observer c^ the hea^ 
veas expresses, in several places^ his belief in, at least» 
all the planetary bodies being inhabited; but, I am sor* 
ry to find, he devotes no part of his investigations ex'^ 
clnsively to ascertain how far the discovered facts of 
astronomy tend to induce a belief that there may be 
many such inhabited worlds as om* own, although he 
seems, at the same time, to entertain no doubt qf the 
reality of this supposition. " The sun and moon," he 
says, " which appear to untaught eyes round, bodies of 
no considerable «ize, become enlarged, in the imagina* 
tion of the astronomer, into vast globes — the one ap« 
preaching in magnitude to the earth itself, the other 



* LesfOBs, Afltronmoical aad Philosophical^ p» 74* 
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immensely snrpaMing it. The planets, whi<^ appear 
only as stars somewhat brighter than the rest, are to 
iiim spacions, elaborate, and habitable worlds ; se- 
Teral of them vastly greater and far more cnrioiiriy 
famished than the earth he inhabits, as there are 
others less so ; and the stars themselves properly so 
called, which, to ordinary apprehension, present only 
lucid sparks or brilliant atoms, are to him suns of va- 
rious and transcendent glory — effalgent centred of 

life and light to myriads of unseen worlds." >** To 

what purpose," asks the same author, when ^>eakhig 
of the stars, " are we to suppose such magnificent 
bodies scattered through the abyss of space ? Surely 
not to illuminate our nights, which an additional 
moon of the thousandth part of the size of our own 
would do much better, nor to sparkle as a pag'eant 
void of meaning and reality, and bewilder us among 
vain conjectures. Useful, it is true, they are to man 
as points of exact and permanent reference ; but he 
must have studied astronomy to little purpose, who 
can suppose man to be the only object of his Crea- 
tor's care, or who does not see in the vast and wond* 
erful apparatus around us provision for other races of 
animated beings." * 



• Treatise on Astronomy. Cabinet Encyclopxdia, pp. 2. 380. 
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Although we cannot even make an approach to as- 
certain the sizes of the fixed stars, unless we knew 
their distances from the earth, and this is heyond all 
calculation, yet we do know that they must he vastly 
farther than the most distant planet of our system* 
and therefore must he greatly larger, hesides shining 
with a light of their own, and no facts are better es- 
tablished in astronomy, than that the visible planets 
are worlds in magnitude, and that the stars must be 
far greater than tiiey.* 



* *' When we speak of the comparatiTe remoteneM of certeia 
regions of the starry heavens beyond others, and of our situation 
in them, the question inunediately arises, What is the distance of 
the nearest fixed star ? What is the scale on which our visible fir- 
mament is oonstmeted ? And what proportion do its dimensioBfl 
bear to those of our own immediate system ? To this, however, 
astronomy has hitherto proved unable to supply an answer. All 
we know on this subject is negative." That is, that they are not 
within a certain prodigious distance, otherwise their distance 
could have been ascertained. A s tro nom y famishes sure means 
of measuring the various distances between the bodies of oar solar 
system, but between the remotest orb in that system and the 
nearest fixed star ''there is a gulf fixed," as Sir Jolin Herschel 
observes, ** to whose extent no observations yet made have en- 
abled us to assign any distinct approximation, or to name any dis- 
tance, however immense, whidi it may not, for any thing we can 
tell, surpass." Henohel't Treatiw on Aatnmomy, p. SJ9, 
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From the many faoU which the floienee of aateoDo* 
my hae diadoeed to ub, aa bow considwed* and £rom 
the reaaoninga of those emment writers h^e adduced* 
thflDe. aie few who wiU not agree in the belief tbejr 
CQBlend for, but the presumption that they ure rig^ 
ma($n be still further eatablished by an examination of 
tlMse- arguments whteh would seem at first to lead as 
toe« Qontraiy opinion^ It would not be wortk while 
te eaten into a dispute on this subject with thoee>wh0 
think their own judgment ought to settle tfao fioiiil 
in the negative, without a reference to any real ground 
of disbelief ; but those who give reasons founded, or 
pretended to be founded, on a knowledge of astronomy, 
must be fairly met and their objections investigated. 
It is not, however, often that we can have to engage 
in such; a contest, since astronomy affords few grounds, 
indeed, for scepticism on the question, and it is sel- 
dom referred to as supplying facts which refute the 
idea, but its discoveries are sometimes so misunder- 
stood that mistaken conclusions have been founded 
upon them. 

An opinion which I shall refer to as differing from 
those we have just been discussing, will be found in 
a work already quoted, written by Mrs. Somerville. 
This lady does not go so far as to be positive that the 
planets and stars cannot be inhabited by some kind of 
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beingQi bat cn^deBfljFiiAleRib tp argiae, iht^ thejn are 
eUher great deceit worldfl c^ frozen aoliinde, or toe 
hot to admit either of aj»wateor inammate lifein oiar 
tericd bodies* ' ' Thft plape^," saya iMra^ & io^the mn 
troduetioB toher ttt&ti^^onjiitmM^okanismqfiike J^th 
vena, *' are bo E«Qote» that^obs^Tatioa disckwearbiit 
litde of their stmctur^, and although their sisiUarritjr 
to the earth, in the appearaoeeol. their aurfaces^ axid 
in their annual and dinvnalireToliitiQQa* producing :the 
yiciaaitudes of aeaaona, and of dajr and night* may lead 
us. to fanc^ t^attbeyaro peopled with mhabitantB like 
(Mirselvea ; yet w^e it ei^en permitted to form an ana^ 
logy from the lingle inatanee^of the earth*, the on)f 
one known to us* certain it is tkat the phyaieid utttuve 
of the inhabitants (^ the planets* if such there^be* 
must differ essoitially from ours to enable: them toi 
endure every gradation oi temperature Irom thA^in- 
tensity of heat in Mercury to the extreme cold tbit 
probably reigns in Uranus."*— --«" In Uranus ;the: 
sun mast be seen like a smaU bat.briUiaiit star» not 
above the hundred and fiftieth part so bright as he ap- 
pears to us ; that is, however, 2*000 times brighter 
than our moon does to us* so that he really is a sun 

* Mereary and Uranus are the one the QMreBt, and the othflvtet 
farthest from the sun of the system of whidi he Idms the emtre. 
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to Uraniis, and probably imparts some degree of 
warmth. Bat if we consider that water would not 
remain fluid on any part of Mars, even at his equator, 
and that in the temperate zones of the same planet 
even alcohol and quicksilver woald freeze, we may 
form some idea of the cold that must reign in Uranus, 
unless indeed the ether has a temperature. The cli* 
mate of Venus more nearly resembles that of the 
istarth, though, excepting perhaps at her poles, mndi 
too hot for animal and vegetable life as they exist 
here ; but in Mercury, the mean heat arising xxtiky 
from the intensity of the sun's rays, must be above 
that of boiling quicksilver, and water would boil even 
at his poles.* Thus the planets, though kinged with 
the earth in motion and structure, are totally unfit for 
the habitation of such a being as maa."t 

Were any of the planets so excessively hot and 
others so cold as is here taken for fact by Mrs. Som- 
erville, it would be a strong ground against a belief 
in their being fit habitations of living creatures of at 



* This particular acquaintance with the climates of the planets 
is less likely to be founded in reality than that of the ancients 
with regard to those of the torrid and frozen zones of this earth 
and they were greatly mistaken in some of their conjectures. 

f Prelim. Diss. p. 58. 



least a tnaterial nature in any degree similar to bars ; 
bnt it proceeds on the assumption that they are all of 
a temperatm'e in a direct ratio according to their dis- 
tances from the sun ; and, if this be not the case, the 
inferences drawn from such extremes must fall. I 
shall Consider the probability of this presently. 

The next attthor whom I shall notice, whose opin- 
ion is against there being any habitable globes but our 
own, is Dr. E. Walsh,* who« in a paper published in 
The Amulet of 1830, strongly discredits such a proba- 
bility ; but, besides founding his belief on some wrong 
ideas of the planetary bodies, his reasons, when they 
are strictly examined, amount to little more than that 
the planets are desolate, and not intended to support 
life, because he cannot understand how their Creator 
could have adapted them to this purpose. Now, al- 
though this may be very true in so far, yet the rea-* 
son may be, nevertheless, a very inadequate one. 

Before deciding on several such important points 
as Dr. Walsh has done, it is necessary for a person 
either to be himself a practical and scientific observer 
of the heavens (having powerful instruments), or to 
believe those who are so, when their eminence en- 
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Physician to his Miyesty's Forces.'* 
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titles them to credit, upon asserting, what they have 
actually seen witii their telescopes. 

In the first place, it is objected by the Doctor (and 
by Mrs. Somerville also), that some of the planets 
are not of the proper temperature to suj^iort life. 
The wisest in the ancient world, in the same way, 
believed that the torrid zone of the earth could not 
be inhabited from its insupportable heat ; and, on 
equaUpweiLfoanded supposition, that the icy regions 
weffritoo chiH for t^e blood of life to circidata; yet 
we have found tiiat the hottest and coldest coimtcies 
awana with living beings of all kinds both.oa the 
land and in the waiter. The heat of the blood, in man 
is about the same degree all over the worlds and.this 
Nature effects by simple but admirable contrivances. 
The African exists in full vigour in his deserts, where 
the heat of the sand would blister the feet of Euro- 
peans, and the hot winds blow ^s if from a fiimace ; 
while the Greenlander creeps into his cavern of snow, 
happy in the luxury of his rude lamp and bear skin, 
the frost freezing the sea around him with a more 
powerful influence than is ever felt in regions more 
favoured by the sun. Even Britons, in a very late- 
instance, have been able to live during a long winter 
in a cave in the snow, and to spend no less than four 
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winters in these frozen latitudes. Captain Ross and 
his crew» though they might not he ahle to convince 
the natives of Ashantee, or any nation sweltering un- 
der the powerful influence of an African sun, that 
water could become solid like glass, or that there is 
such a substance as snow, which falls so as to cover 
the ground like salt, and that huts are built of it for 
habitation, yet we, who have seen some of these phe- 
nomena, believe many wonderful stories of the powers 
of life in resisting intenise cold. Man has been known 
also to support life for a while in an oven heated to 
325**, and yet the heat of the body has kept much the 
same as usual (or about 96°), from the perspiration car- 
rying off the superabundant heat by evaporation. In 
breathing air, too, the denser it is, more heat is given 
out by compression in the lungs, and when very rare 
(or light), the heat it thus imparts to the body is but 
little. The hotter that air is, the more rare it becomea. 
In the book of Daniel we find that the power of God 
enabled three human beings even on earth, to remain 
in the midst of a " burning fiery furnace," and to 
come out wholly unharmed. In our own day, and 
without any miracle, we have seen a man (Mons. 
Chabert) go into a strongly heated oven, and handle 
fire without hurt, in a manner which many would be 
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ready to say was impossible, if they had nerer seen it 
or heard of its being done.* 

Dr. Walsh might have argued that it was impos* 
sible for any breathing animal to live under water, if 
he had not known of amphibious creatures who could 
remain as well in the water as in the air, inspiring 
the air at one time as land animals do, and at another 
time similar to fishes. Even many fishes have eon* 
trivances for breathing without coming to the surface, 
as some of them are frequently obliged to do for this 

* ** There may be real appearances of fire KaAfiamCp as -wcH as 
of brilliant coloars emitted, and of ligbt, even on earth, wltihmrt 
any real heat or burning ; which is manifest, not only .frmn tiie 
appearance of the chariot of fire, and of the multitude of horses 
of fire, which, we are informed, were, on a certain occasion, round 
about Elijah, and which were also seen by his servant as surround- 
ing them both ; but it is, moreover, manifest from that first most 
tremendous appearance vouchsafed to be seen by Moses in Mount 
Horeb ; when the fire appeared in the midst of the bush or thicket, 
and yet the bush was not consumed.'* ** Now, if such an ap- 
pearance as this could exist even upon earth ; and if it could be 
seen in the midst of the thicket, and remain there without injuring 
the wood of the thicket ; much more may such glorious appear- 
ances be conceived to exist on the sun, without causing it to be an 
ignited body, burning with intolerable heat, according to yulgar 
apprehension. It may, therefore, well be conceived to be a glo- 
rious mansion of bliss/' 

King's Morsels of Criticism, Vol. I. pp. 104. 108. 8vo. ed. 
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purpose. Some fishes, sach as eels^ can come out of 
the water and glide over the ground ; one kind can 
climb trees,* and others rise out of the sea and fly in 
the air like birds. There are plants fitted for all 
manner of soils and climates, dying when remoy^ 
from theln — animals for all different situations, modes 
of life, and subsistence — all in consequence of con- 
trivances in their nature, simple when knoum, but ge- 
nerally beyond all human conception, if we had not 
been made acquainted with the mode from the evi- 
dence of our senses. There are pestilential places 
where man soon dies if obliged to remain, and yet these 
are adapted to maintain in life and vigour many dif- 
ferent kinds of animals. In the hottest parts of the 
earth the natives are dark coloured, which, at first 
view, would seem less adapted to withstand heat than 
white, the latter being well known to reflect, or throw 
back the heated rays, while the first, as it were, drinks 
them in. The superficial observer, however, would 
be wrong in his inference, for Nature has acted wise- 
ly. It has been found, from a series of experiments by 



* The Perea Seandem, which inhabits riynlets in Tranqoebar, 
about a palm long. By the means of the spines of its gill-coTert, 
and the tpinoiu rays of its other fins, it crawls np trees. 

Linn. Trans. Vol. IV. p. fli> 
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Sir Eyerard Home, institated to ascertedii the power 
of the Sim's rays, that althongh absolute heat, in con- 
sequence of the absorption of the rays, is greater from 
a black surface, yet the power of the rays to scordi 
the skin is thus destroyed. The negro has^ thoe- 
fore, a natural provision for the defence oi bis ddn 
while living within the tropics. The greater heat 
which would be accumulated in the body of the negi^ 
in consequence of his black skin, is carried off by a 
greater tendency to perspire than those have who live 
in temperate climates, and thus one species of the hu- 
man race is wisely adapted to live and thrive iti a di- 
mate which is hurtful and fatal to others ; in ahdkt, 
the power of the Creator in adapting a situation to its 
inhabitants, or its inhabitants to a particular situa- 
tion, seems to be boundless ; — why, therefore, may 
not the stars and planets have similar adaptations to 
show the power and wisdom of an all-powerful Pro- 
vidence ? 

Dr. Walsh objects to the idea of the planet Mer- 

i 

oury being peopled, from his imagining thait, owing 
to its vicinity to the sun, it must be too hot ; as if 
(even admitting, for a moment, the greater heat) the 
Creator could not, by some means, adapt it to the ex- 
istence of life, unless we could discover how it might 
be done, but in this instance the difficulty is by no 
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means insuperable, even to our present eomprehen- 
sions. Shall He, whose endless contrivance so skil- 
fnlly adapts one thing to support another npon earth, 
be able to have recourse to none bot what oar inves- 
tigations can discover around us ? Is his power and 
creative energies displayed nowhere but here, or is 
this the only world on which he has exercised his 
wisdom ? The idea of fancpng the earth to have been 
so much attended to by its Creator above all the 
greater bodies which, like it, revolve through the 
vastness of space, can surely be «[itertained only by 
the most contracted views both in religion and phi- 
losophy. 

*' Strange and amaiing muaC the difference be, 
'Twixt this dull planet* and bright Mercury i 
Y^ reason says, nor can we doubt at all» 
Millions of beings dwdl on either ball ; 
wm etmtUtMtUmtftUiajbf that spot 
Whero Fravidenoe. all-^riie, haa flxad their lot.*' « 

We should not, therefore, always suppose that, in 
order to support life, every thing must of necessity be 
the same in those other worlds which we see surround- 
ing us, as on earth, and assume U as the standard, or 

* Baker's UniTene. 
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that all living beings must exist by the same means 
as they do here, and be only able to bear the same 
degree of heat and cold, or that there can be no con- 
trivance for modifying each, in the different planets 
at least, when there are so many direct and admirable 
ones displayed before our eyes on earth, where only 
we can observe them. The materials of which the 
planets are made may have a greater o]r less ten- 
dency to absorb the heat of the sun, and we know 
that almost every different substance within our 
reach has a peculiar absorbent power or nature of its 
own.. At the distaixce of about six miles from the 
earth, the air is so light that it would be unable to 
support human life. Being a compressible fluid, it 
is, of course, densest at the surface of the ^ound on 
a level with the sea, or at the bottom of a mine, and 
it seems capable of receiving a greater or less degree 
of heat from the sun according to its density, at the 
same time that heat imparts to its particles a greater 
repellant power, and thus the otherwise intense de- 
gree of heat is prevented. The higher we ascend, 
the colder does the air become, because we recede 
from good reflecting surfaces, and are surrounded by 
air which can receive but little warmth from the rays 
which pass through it. It is a modern and very plau- 
sible theory, therefore, that heat thus depending in a 
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great measure on the particular deusity of the air as 
well as the capability of the body on which it strikes 
to receive it — the atmospheres of the different planets 
may be more or less dense, and their bodies, in short, 
of such natures as to have propensities to absorb the 
heated rays, according to their distance from the 
sun, and thus the heat of all of them may be regulated 
to the same degree. 

Because the planet Jupiter* turns round on his axis 
faster than the earth does. Dr. Walsh infers this 
must be a reason against his being inhabited, since any 
thing moveable must be thrown off. That is to say, 
philosophically speaking, that the power of gravity of 
this planet is not sufficient to overbalance his centri- 
fugal force ; but their relative powers in these re- 
spects iare not once adverted to by Dr. Walsh ! As 
gravity acts in proportion to the quantity of matter 
of a body, Jupiter must be able to exert a far greater 
power in this way than the earth, over whatever is 

• 

* Professor Airy, by a masterly process, has determined the 
mass of this planet by observations of the elongations of the 4th 
Satellite, and he finds that it is more than 322 times greater than 
the earth. — White's Ephemeris. 1834. 

The density of Jupiter is not so great as that of the earth, there- 
fore his bulk is much more than 322 times that of onr planet, being, 
in foet, 1,600 times greater in bulk than the earth, 

o 
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on his smface or neighbourliood ; and, therefore, if he 
is inhabited, his people would perhaps have less ten- 
dency to be whirled away than we onrselves, from 
his greater gravity attracting them more in propor- 
tion than his rotatory motion would tend to counter- 
act or overpower — supposing these planetarians of -liie 
same weight with us. There are many relative parti- 
culars with which we must be acquainted before we can 
pronounce what effect the same rapid dinmal revda- 
tion of another planet would produce on i€s owii sur- 
face. The inhabitants of Jupiter may not have even 
yet discovered that their globe turns at all, eiiice we 
were some thousand years in ignorance of our own 
earth's motion in any way. If they have arrived at 
the same knowledge of their swift moving habitation 
as we have of that of the earth, they may still be as 
little sensible of any rapid rotation as we are ; tiie 
earth turning with great velocity on its axis, and fly- 
ing forward in its appointed orbit round the sun at the 
rate of 68,000 miles in an hour. 

The earth turns round its axis in twenty-four hours, 
or the whole visible universe, sun, planets, and fixed 
stars, all move about it in the same period ; either of 
which movements would produce the appearances 
we daily observe. The one is simple and easy to 
comprehend ; the other, when we consider the mag- 
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nitade of even a few of the celestial orbs and their 
distances, is beyond all rational belief by any person 
competent to fonn a judgment. As it is absurd, 
therefore, to suppose the earth is at rest while the 
universe moves round it, the globe on which we live 
must be held to revolve as described, for there is no 
third opinion which can be formed on the (Question. 
Should the idea of the earth's moving as it has been 
described to do, be called improbable, then it must be 
idlowed by those who think so, as an inevitable con- 
sequence, that the whole of the heavenly bodies move 
inconceivably /o^^tfT; in proportion as they are dis- 
tant from the earth, so in the same proportion would 
be the rapidity of their movements. The sun, on 
this supposition, would move at the rate of 414,000 
miles in a minute ! and the nearest stars at the rate 
of 1,400 millions of miles in a minute ! ! 

Dr. Walsh proceeds mainly on the assomptian that 
none of the planets have attnospheres, and so would 
be unable to support life of any kind. Many obser- 
vations, however, induce us to think otherwise. The 
planet Mars generally appears so doudy, that we can 
seldom get a dear view of his body, which always 
looks of a dusky red, the reason of which would seem 
to be, that the laya of light wkick he reflects must 
come tiiroQgh Ejdenae w,.aa those of the sun and 
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moon do when seen by us while rising and setting, 
and consequently shining through the densest part of 
the earth's atmosphere. An eminent astronomer 
thinks this ruddy colour " indicates an ochery tinge 
in the general soil of the planet, like what the red 
sandstone districts on earth may possibly ofier to the 
inhabitants of Mars, only more decided." But there 
is no surface on the earth of any extent worth men- 
tioning, which could reflect its colour to such a dis- 
tance ; and the first reason given for the red appear- 
ance of Mars seems much more likely and better able 
» 

to produce the effect than the other. 

Sir John Herschel says that the probability of an 
atmosphere round this planet is greatly increased by 
"the appearance of brilliant white spots at its poles, 
which have been conjectured, with a great deal of 
probability, to be snow, as they disappear when they 
have been long exposed to the sun, and are greatest 
when just emerging from the long night of a polar 
winter." The same astronomer adds, that ** in this 
planet we discern, with perfect distinctness, the out- 
lines of what may be continents and seas." The light 
of a fixed star has been observed to be refracted, and 
to become fainter when passing near this planet, 
which must have been caused by his atmosphere. A 
white or bright appearance has been distinctly seen 
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e^ttending at his poles in their respective winters, and 
lessening in their summers, and this we certainly have 
strong reasons for believing to be snow, which cannot: 
be produced without air ; jso he must have clouds and 
rain also. Sir James South gives an account of some 
late observations of his own as corroborative of a con- 
clusion he had formerly come to, namely, that no in- 
dication now exists of an atmosphere being attached 
to Mars.'*' A star, he says, retained its light blue 
colour, its full brilliancy, and comparative steadiness 
till the very instant of its occultation or disappear- 
ance behind the body of the planet. At its emersion, 
it was seen nearly dichotomised, or apparently cut in 
two, which seemingly showed that it was going so 
sharply behind the planet that it was not suffering any 
distortion by an atmosphere surrounding Mars. Sir 
James concludes that either some physical change has 
occurred in the atmosphere of the planet, or that the 
observations of Cassini and Roemer were inaccurate. 
There are, however, circumstances sometimes attend- 
ing occultations, particularly of stars by the moon^f 



* See a Letter addressed by him to the Dnke of Sussex, of date 
Not. 1832, inserted in the Transactions of the Royal Society. 

f See Memoirs of the Astronomical Society of London, Vol. II. 
p. 467. 

o2 
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which render our inferences as to any of these raliier 
inteertaic, peculiar attendant phenomena bein^ seen 
at one time, and not at another, from single observa- 
tions or at certain times. When we reflect that the 
atmosphere of the earth ceaSes to refract at the height 
of 47 miles from its surface, and that the eardi's 
diameter is 8,000 miles, so small a height be3nmd 
its snr&ce would not be easily detected by an obser- 
Twtion from any of the planets, and very accurate 
and mmnte inspection is required to discover a re- 
fracting atmosphere on them. As their several at* 
Qrcnqphcres may vary in their densities at dlffereHt 
times as ours does, we can easily see how they nay 
be more readily distinguished by their effects at 
time than another. The celebrated Schroeter 
that he has had satisfactory proof of an atmosphere 
both as surrounding Mars and Venus ; the densest 
part of that belonging to the latter being about 
16,000 feet high. He also affirms that he discover- 
ed mountains on this beautiful planet, one of which 
is ten, another eleven, and another twenty-two miles 
high. The variable belts and cloudiness of Jupiter 
seem to be accountable for in no other way than as 
owing to changes depending on an atmosphere. 
These belts are supposed, by Dr. Brewster, to be 
clouds thrown into parallel strata by the rapidity of his 
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diorn^ laotioii, fonning regular intsrstioes^ through 
which «re ef^n the opaque hody of that planet. Stars 
are also re&acted when passing near him. Saturn 
likewise has belts, and two prodigious flat rings, aU 
siirroimded by a dense atmosphere, the refraction of 
which may account for the irregularity apparent in 
his form : his seventh satellite has been observed to 
hang on his disc more than twenty minutes before its 
pccultation, sbowui& by computaticm, a refraction of 
two seconds, a result confinoe4 by observation of the 
other satellites "An atmosphere so d^c&se," ob- 
serves Mrs. S<»nerville, *' must hav^ the effect of pre- 
ventis^ the radiation of the he^t from the surfaoe of 
the planet, i^ consequently of mitigating the inten- 
sity of eold that would otherwise prevail, owing to 
his vast distance from the sun."* A knowledge of 
such a wise contrivance for lessening the cold on this 
distant world, should have induced this fair author- 
ess to have less confidently asserted, in another place, 
that the cold there mast prevent the suljisi^tence of 
animal Ufe ; or, at least, not to speak as if the tem- 
perature of the planets must be entirely regulated by 
their distances from the sun. 

It might be imagined that, from the vicinity of the 

« If echaBism of the Heavens, p, 400. 
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moon, we should be able to decide with a greater cer- 
tainty than with regard to the planets, whether this 
usefal attendant on the earth has an atmosphere ; but, 
at the same time, that the fact is ascertained with suf- 
ficient precision, very accurate and minute obaervatioa 
indeed is here required to detect its existence, from 
the limited extent of it precluding, at such a distance, 
so satisfactory a proof as might be wished. Certain 
phenomena observed by scientific men, lead them to 
infer that these must proceed from air surrounding the 
moon, but that it exists only to a short distance from 
her surface. The dense part of it does not exccfed 
1,500 feet, and the height where it could afifect the 
rays from a star is not above 5,740 feet.- When the 
moon is homed, a sort of twilight appearance is seen 
at the cusps (or horns), which some of the most emi- 
nent astronomers have ascribed to an atmosphere, 
and assured us that they have found stars to be re- 
fracted when occulted by her ; that is, in passing be- 
hind her, and just before obscuration. 

Dr. Herschel tells us that, with his great telescope, 
he actually saw a red appearance upon the top of a 
mountain on the moon, as if it had been a volcano 
during an eruption, and several other astronomers have 
joined in the opinion from their own observations ; 
they have also remarked a vivid light upon the dark 
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fMurt of the tnoon's outface, which was evidently not 
derived from the sun. as the part was tamed from hitn 
at the time, and this appearance they natm'ally attri- 
buted to the reflection of a volcanic eruption. Indeed, 
the many round crater-like appearances which the tcr 
lescope enables us to perceive on this planet lead us 
to suppose that they owe their origin to fire, from the 
resemblance to burning mountains on earth, though 
ours are on a much less scale. Had there been none 
such on our planet, the idea of their possibility would 
probably have been treated with ridicule ; bat, as the 
earth not only vomits forth fire and red-hot solid mat- 
ter from about 200 openings, and also boiling water 
to a great height, so we must at least allow the pos- 
sibUity of the moon doing the same. That changes 
are sometimes seen to take place on the moon's sur- 
face, appears undeniable from various observation^. 
Schroeter relates that, on the 30th September, 1791, 
with a reflecting telescope, he perceived the com- 
mencement of a small crater on the declivity of a vol- 
canic mountain in the moon, or one there from whose 
general appearance this origin might be inferred. 
On the 1 1th of January following, upon looking at 
this place again, he could neither see the new crater 
nor its shadow. Again, in 1792, he perceived a cen- 
tral mountain of a clear grey colour, of which, during 

Gd 
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many yeaiv, he had discovered no trace.* D. UUoa 
observed a small bright spot in 1778, iv^iiA appMr- 
ed to him Idee as the light of the sun shining^ tbroni^ 
an opening in the moon. Captain Kater (a name 
well known to science) discovered the same spot in 
1821, and which he has no doubt of being the aane 
with one of three volcanoes, whose eniptioas are re- 
corded in the Riilosophical Transactions, sui hcariiig 
been seen by Herschel m 1787, one of wkidb, he said, 
showed ** an actual eruption of fire or limimons mat- 
ter. 

Hre cannot subsist witibout air, and we have other 
ap^ent proofs of burning mountains in the mooa 
than the shape of them and red appearance at partioD- 
lar times. Many believe, from certain conaidentions, 
that the meteoric stones, or aerolites, as they are 
named, which now and then fall from the air xxjpon 
the earth, have come from lunar volcanoes. They are 
all of one species of matter, being, for the most part, 
metallic, like an ore of iron, but of constituent pro- 
portions unlike any terrestrial mineral. Their &11 
is generally preceded by a luminous appearance, a 
hissing noise, as of a body passing swiftly through the 



* See Transactions of the Society of Natural PhiloBophy at 
Berlin. 
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Wt and a lo^d explcNpion. Wlieaioii^d immediately 
ofter thedr ^^efi&f^^, th^jr ^r9 al?^ayB )ipt, but whether 
the heated state accompanies them all the way ^om 
their 8Quroe» or is only ficquired by the ^f^pidity of 
their motion tjyrongh the i^r which sofroonds the 
earthy we know not. Their size difiers from small 
frfigments of inconsiderable weight to the most pond- 
erous masses. Bpme of the larger portions of these 
stones have been fo^nd to weigh from three hundred 
pounds to several tons, and they have often descended 
with a force si^f&cient to bury themselves deep in the 
gromid. They hav^ fallen at too great distaixc.es from 
any earthly volcanoes, to be believed to come from 
th^n. and no such stones have fedlen in the neigh- 
bourhood of any of our known volcanoes. Professor 
P^Uas discovered « large mass of fnejkeoric iron on a 
hill in Siberia, ^hich was considered by the natives 
as a holy relic that had fallen from heaven. A still 
larger was seen by Bougainville on the banks of the 
Plata, which was (calculated tp weigh a hundred thou- 
sand, pp^nds* A ix^»^ of native iron was found some 
years ago in tl^ district of St. Jago del Estro in South 
America, without any rock or mountain near it, and 
was supposed to be thirty tons weight. Captain 
Rost £pives an account of two large masses in Green* 
land, of which the Esquimaux made their knives. 
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The relations of the fiall of smaller pieces in everj 
country of the world are too numeroiis to be here for^ 
ther detailed. 

The gravity of the earth, acting on every projected 
body rising out of any of its volcanoes from the mO' 
ment it rises, the power to throw a stone Ax)m any 
point of this globe whence it is possible that it might 
be projected — ^to the distance we find these aerolites, 
would be prodigious, and far beyond what iany earthly 
explosive force is here known to exert. As the moon's 
power of attraction extends to us, and is shown to be 
so powerful as to influence the motion of the watenl 
of the sea — a great wave (which we call a tide) fol- 
lowing her motion round the earth — ours, of comrse, 
reaches to her, exerting on her surface greater power 
than what she can do with us, from the earth being 
so much larger than the moon. Thus the attraction 
of the earth influences, in some degree, all moveable 
bodies on the moon's surface or projected from it. 
A volcano here, which could throw bodies to such a 
distance as these singular rocks are found from any of 
our burning mountains, would scatter ruin and desola- 
tion in a vast circle around it ; but we are acquainted 
with none such, with not one whose sphere of action 
extends beyond a few miles, except when their dust 
is carried farther by the wind, which has dispersed it 
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more than two hundred miles from the motmtain 
which ejected it. 

It has been computed that, if a stone was projected 
from the moon in a vertical line with an initial velo- 
city about fom* times that of a cannon ball as it 
leaves the gon, instead of coming back to the moon 
by the attraction of gravity, it would come within 
the sphere of the earth's attraction so as to bring it 
to the ground. 

The mountains of the moon, in general, appear to 
be higher than those of the earth.* We may, there- 
fore, naturally suppose a volcano there to have a 



* Astronomers differ as to the height of these mountfuns, 
Herschel making them only from three-quarters of a mile tip to 
a mile and a-qnarter, while Schroeter computes them to vary from 
four to seven miles high ; and this last would i^pear to be the 
most accurate, when we consider the great appearance which they 
make and the es^tent of the shadows which they cast when viewed 
with a high power. Talking this in conjunction with their being 
at a distance of 240,000 miles, and that the planet is reckoned to 
be 2,000 miles in diameter — if the mountains on her surfleu^ re- 
ferred to were so low as a mile, they could not appear so large as 
they seem t when we compare, therefore, their relative propor- 
tions to the known diameter of the moon, seven miles would not 
seem too hig^ an estimate for some of those, in particular, on a 
ftnie looking and lofty ridge which has been named the Appenines, 
The two thousandth part of the moon's disc would be very minute 
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greater prqjaetile force than ours, or one sufi^ent to 
send a stone so feir beyond the retaining gravity of 
the moon, and as she is so much smaller than the 
earth, this force need not be so great as would be re- 
quired to produce the same effect with reg^d to an 
earthly volcano. 

Some have fancied these stones to have been created 
in the air by some mystmous and unexampled pro- 
cess, or to be the wandering pieces of broken planets ; 
and there are other ingenious theories respecting 
then^, but the one here explained seems to be the 
most probable. 

We are told by Dr. Walsh that the Lunarians (if 



indeed, and an object of that height on her, w^en -viewed frooi 
the earth, could not possibly appear to us as these do. The eye 
of the observer viU readily allow that they are of a much greater 
proportion to the whole diameter thao 1 to 2,000. Even were 
they of the same height as those on earth, their relative propor- 
tion to the moon would be much greater than ours are to this 
globe. 

Sir John Herschel, in his recent treatise on astronomy, com* 
putes the lunar mountains to be only one English mile and three- 
fourths in perpendicular altitude. But whatever the height of 
these mountains be, every man who has looked at them through 
a good telescope when this planet is in quadrature, that is, when 
the sun is shining obliquely on it, must be satisfied that they 
are elevations on the moon's surface. 
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saph tiien be) of one lunar bem«q>here never see the 
8im, but bask in earth-shine. JEverp part of the 
moon, however, must receive an equal portion of sun- 
shine in its turn : as the moon revolves upon her axis 
in the same time that she revolves round «s» only one 
side of her can have the reflected light of the earth 
at any time.* One lunar hemisphere is nev^ seen 
by us, and its inhabitants cannot view the earth with* 
out coming into the part which it illuminates. The 
remoter hemisphere has its day a fortnight long, and 
this is followed by a night of the same length, not 
ev^i enlightened by a moon, while the more favoured 
part has the earth in full view during its long ni|^. 
Those inhabitants on the opposite side of the moon 
to us, upon their travelling so far as to be able to see 
the earth for the first time, must behold with astonish- 
ment a moon exhibiting a surface thirteen times larger 
than their orb appears to us, and with a splendid di- 
versity of clouds, a great variety of reflection arising 
from our lands and waters, woods and deserts of 



* This mar ^ famiiiariy Ulnstiatod by one penoB standing in 
tlie fluddle <»f a room, and another going round it, side foremost, 
stjya looking at the person in the centre. The one who goes 
round the room, as effectually taming round as if he did so on 
his hedy but more slowly. 
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sand — all saccessively coming into view as we re- 
Tolve! Those who inhabit the centre of the fall 
moon always see us directly over their heads, and, 
from whatever part of the moon's surface the earth is 
seen, we never appear to the inhabitants to change 
our position in the heavens, as we do not rise and set 
to them as they do to as, but the earth must appear 
to them to have its phases, to be gibbous or homed, 
and to put on all the appearances which the moon 
assumes to our view.''' 

Maps of the Moon are only representations of her 
appearance as seen through a telescope of considerable 
power when the planet is in certain positions with re- 
gard to the sun ; her surface having it features part- 
ly altered according as its projections cast more or 
less shadow, and by the different powers of reflection 
of the sun's light with which the various portions are 



* *' If there be inhabitaats in the moon, the earth must present 
to them the extraordinary appearance of a moon of nearly t\?o 
degrees in diameter, exhibiting the same phases as we see the 
moon to do, hvitimmoveably fixed in their sky ^ while the stars must 
seem to pass slowly beside and behind it. It will appear clouded 
with variable spots, and belted with equatorial and tropical zones 
corresponding to our trade-winds ; and it may be doubted whe- 
ther, in their perpetual change, the outlines of our continents and 
seas can ever be clearly discerned.*' 

Sir J. Herschel's Treatise on Astronomy. 
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andaed. When these projections are directly (^po- 
site to the sun, there is, of course, no shadow,> hot 
when the moon's surface lies obliquely towards him^ 
there are seen as distinct shadows projected from pro- 
minent parts of her body as could be observed thrown 
by our mountains and heights, and seen by a specta- 
tor at the same distance from the earth. Sir John 
Herschel, when treating of these mountains, says — 
" By the aid of telescopes, we discern inequalities in 
the surface of the moon, which can be no other than 
mountains and valleys — ^for this plain reason, that 
we see the shadows cast by the former in the exact 
proportion as to length which they ought to have, 
when we take into account the inclination of the sun's 
rays to that part of the moon's surface on which they 
stand.'"'' The edge of that part of the moon which 
is turned towards the sun is always circular and near- 
ly smooth, but the opposite border of the enlightened 
part is always observed to be extremely ragged, and 
indented with deep recesses and prominent points. 
" The mountains near this edge cast long black sha- 
dows, as they should evidently dp, when we consider 
that the sun is in the act of rifting or setting to the 
parts of the moon so circumstanced. But as the en- 

* T^rtatise on Astronomy. 
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ligtencd edge adveBeee beyond them* tliiit is, i|» tiie 
son to them gains eltitode, their shadows ahorteD* 
and, at the full moon, when aU the light fiall^i in omr 
line of sight, no shadows are seen on any part of her 

surface The ezislience of such oiounteine is cor* 

roborated by their appearance as small poiBta or 
islands of light beyond the extreme edge of the en- 
lightened part« which are th^ tqps catching tl^ ami* 
bearaa before the intermediate plain, and whjbh, ss 
tiie Hgfat advances, at length connect themael vaa wUb 
it, and appear aa promiaBuencea from the genera} edge,"^ 
I^ alpine scenery of the moon is, in some pastil 
analogoas in appearance to that of the earth, bnt tl^ 
gena-ality of the lunar mountains pres^iit a, atrikiag 
singularity of aspect. They are very numerona and 
generally of a circular or cup- shaped form : the larger 
ones have, for the most part, flat valleys within, from 
each of which rises a small, steep, conical hill in the 
centre. 'Hiey offer, in short, in the words of Sir 
John Herachel, "the true volcanic character as it 
may be seen in the crater of Vesuvius, and in a map 
of the volcanic districts of the Campi Phlegrod or the 
Pwf de Dome.** Sir John states, from his own ob- 
servations with powerful telescopes, that ** in some 



* HerschePs Treatise on Astronomy. 
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of the principal ones, decisive Biadqiof ydcaiuc strar 
tificatiioii arising from successive deposits of ejected 
matter may be clearly traced." The general surface 
of the moon exhibits a great variety of reflection, 
showing that it is somewhat different in its nature in 
different places, as if the son's rays were reflected 
from wastes of sand, extensive forests, and land of 
various kinds. In many parts, also, it looks as if 
covered with snow of a dazzling whiteness. 

A map of the moon does not pretend to define 
where actual land and water are, of a nature such as 
ours, but merely an exact delineation of what is seen 
on it. Lunar solids and fluids may be very di&rent. 
6iom those on earth, as well as the inhabitants, and 
every thing connected with the planet, if we may 
judge from the analogy of the endless variety which 
the God of Nature displays before our eyes in all 
countries of this globe which we dwell upon. It has 
been objected that, if the moon had water on her snr- 
face, or extensive collections of fluids of any kind, 
the attraction of the earth, particularly wh^i acting 
in conjunction with the sun, would inundate the side 
next to us. But this is supposing that no natural 
contrivance could prevent such an effect. A differ- 
ence of specific gravity in the waters of the moon (if 
fluids there be) from those of the earth, might answer 
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the purpose of preventing their being 8o affected, or 
her seas might be so enclosed by land, and limited in 
extent, that the attraction of the earth may have little 
effect upon them. There is, for instance, little or no 
tide in the Mediterranean sea, or in the Black or 
Caspian seas, and none in the great lakes of Ameri- 
ca. It is very doubtful, however, if in fact there be 
any great bodies of water in the moon, for we see no 
such clear or bright reflections as water, like what is 
on the earth, might naturally be expected to produce. 
The parts commonly thought to be lunar water, and 
which, to a telescope of low power, seem qaite smootii, 
appear, under higher magnifying powers, as if fbr- 
rowed, similar to what the ripple of the retiring tide 
with us leaves on the sand of the sea-shore, and these 
are interspersed with round cavities ; showing that 
these places cannot be fluid, which would have re- 
flected the sun's light as if from a smooth surface.* 

In Mr. Greig's elementary work on astronomy, un- 
der the title of Astrography, or the Heavens Display- 

* ** What is extremely singular in the geology of the xnooD is, 
that although nothing having the character of seas can be traced 
(for the dusky spots which are commonly called seas, -when closely 
examined, present appearances incompatible with the supposition 
of deep water), yet there are large regions perfectly level." 

Sir J. Herschel's Tieatise on Astronomy. 
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ed, while describing the nature and appearance of the 
moon's surface, he appears to have little doubt of her 
being inhabited. " It is admitted/' he says, '* by all 
those whose situation has afforded them an opportu- 
nity of examining more particularly the disc of the 
moon, that she has mountains, valleys, &c. like the 
earth ; lier shape and motions being also similar. 
Therefore, may we not by analogy infer (without 
presumption) that she is inhabited by rational beings, 
who adore the Creator, and show his great wisdom, 
power, and goodness, as we are taught to do in this 
lower orb ? " 

** There seems, then, but little wanting," observes 
another learned author, " in order to complete the 
analogy between the moon and our earth, except in- 
habitants ; it is true we perceive no large seas in the 
moon, and we are aware that her atmosphere is ex- 
tremely rare, and perhaps unfit for the respiration of 
animal life ; but we also know, that if we only pluck 
a flower in the field, we find it, by the aid of the mi- 
croscope, full of living creatures, to whom it is a 
world, supplying them with all the requisites for their 
brief existence : we cannot then for a moment sup- 
pose that the economy of nature, by which we always 
mean the Author of Nature, would extend itself so 
minutely in this instance, and leave so large a body 
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as tiiat of the moon without beings, havini^ organs 
adapted to the peculiarities of their situation/'^ 

•' Telescopes," observes Sir J. Herschel, •' most yet 
be greatly improved before we could expect to see 
signs of inhabitants, as manifested by edifices, or bj 

changes on the surface of the soil No appearance 

indicating vegetation, or the slightest variation of 
surface which can fairly be ascribed to change of sea- 
son can any where be discerned." f 

In arguing for the probability of there being* Inha- 
bitants in the moon, Fontenelle places the question 
in this point of view : — " Suppose there had never 
been any communication between Paris and St. Den- 
nis, and one who was never beyond the walls of tins 
city (Paris) saw St. Dennis from the tower of Notre 
Dame ; you ask him if he believes St. Dennis is in- 
habited as Paris is ? He presently answers boldly, 
No ; for, says he, I see very well the people of Paris, 
but those at St. Dennis I do not see at all, nor did 1 
ever hear of any there : it is true, you tell him, that 
from the towers of Notre Dame he cannot perceive 
any inhabitants of St. Dennis because of the distance, 
but all that he does discover of St. Dennis, very much 



* Martin's Christian Philosopher. 1832. 
f Treatise on Philosophy, p. 230. 
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resembfetwbat he sees at Tm; the steeples, InMises, 
and walls, so that it tnay very well be inhabited as 
Paris is. AH this sign^s nothing, the Parisian still 
maintains that St. Dennis is not inhabited, because 
he sees nobody there. Hie moon is our St. Dennis, 
and every one of ns, like this Parisian citizen, who 
never went out of his own city." 

The comparison, however, between two cities is a 
little closer than between the earth and the moon ; in 
the latter of which we can perceive no appearance of 
the works of art ; but the comparison holds good in 
their being both great globes turning on their axes, 
illuminated by tiie 'saikie sun, having diversities on 
their surfaces, hills, dales, with extensive plains, and 
none can question that it would have been as easy for 
their mutual Creator to have adapted the moon to 
support life as it was to people the land of the earth 
within the Arctic drcle with men and animals, and 
its seas with fidies, as well as tiiat beneath the equa- 
tor — wonderfully contriving, by sr thousand diflerant 
means, that all parts on the earth shall be fitted to 
maintain the lives of millions, mider great diversity 
of heat and cold, and in a vast variety of circum- 
stances. 

Before the invention of ballooDB, many ef oar 
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wisest men pronounced it impossible for man to be 
able to rise into the air ; — before steam boats were 
invented, even the great improver of the steam en- 
g^e, Mr. Watt, was certain it would be impossible 
to adapt that power to answer on the waves, and yet 
he was better acquainted with it then than any other 
man of his time : — thus we are ever prone to call 
things impossible, until we see them done, and then 
wonder that we never thought on so simple a plan for 
bringing them about ; — forgetting, too, with r^ard 
to the stars and planets being inhabited, that what 
seems impossible in the eyes of man, and is, in feu^, 
so with him, is not only possible but easy with God. 
We may, therefore, in a future state of existence, see 
many things much more wonderful than this — than 
finding that the earth is only one of millions of inha- 
bited worlds, instead of the sole globe of living beings, 
as was once imagined it must be. The time will as- 
suredly come when we shall have ample powers and 
opportunities of admiring the amazing contrivances 
and wisdom of that good Being who has created all 
things — and these divine attributes we shall yet find 
displayed in adapting other orbs so as to support and 
delight his rational creatures and all the innumerable 
living things, regarding which, from the variety here 
displayed, we may even now have some general ideas. 
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SUMMARY AS TO THE PLANETS BEING 

INHABITED. 



The earth is one of eleven globes revolving round 
the sun and turning on their own axes — one of the 
others being of nearly the same size as the earth, six 
smaller, and the rest greatly larger ; in nothing which 
we know are we certain that this world of our own 
is more favoured or better calculated for supporting 
living creatures than any of our fellow-planets, some 
of which could accommodate with room a thousand 
times as many inhabitants as the one we dwell upon. 

The earth turning as above, day and night are pro- 
duced, and the different seasons of the vear succeed 
each other upon it. By the same contrivances all 
the other planets must have like changes. Is it with- 
in the range of chance or possibility that they also 
should have such changes for no ends similar to the 
purposes they answer upon earth, or that what must 
so clearly have been planned for them by their Maker 
should have been without any view of supporting or 
benefiting either animal or vegetable life ? 

The earth is surrounded by an atmosphere which 
answers many useful purposes, particularly of pre- 

H 
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serving both animal life and that of all vegetation. 
The planets have also atmospheres. Can we suppose 
these are for no such uses as ours ? 

The earth literally teems with living creatures. — ^It 
is almost unavoidable to infer that the planets, some 
of which are greatly larger than this globe, are not 
deserts of lonely stillness, or formed for no such me 
as the earth has been. 

The earth is warmed and enlightened by the sun. 
So are all the planets. 

The earth has a moon to reflect the light of the 
sun on that part of it upon which the sun does not 
shine at the time. The greater number of the other 
planets have moons likewise, and contrivances to in- 
crease the quantity of reflected light according to their 
distances from the sun. Does this indicate no parti- 
cular design, or can we be satisfied of a design by 
an all-wise Creator, and yet believe that it benefits 
no living creatures ? 

From the nearest planet, the earth must appear to 
its inhabitants (if there are such, and if they have 
eyes of similar powers to ours) just as it now does to 
us ; and they have the same reasons for concluding 
this planet which we inhabit to be peopled or not as 
we have for conjecturing so in regard to their distant 
dwelling^. 



From the view we have now taken of the universe, 
it must be admitted that, if the extent of the works 
of the Creator announces his infinite power, nothing 
can be supposed more magnificent and sublime. We 
see by our imassisted eyes several thousand stars, 
and there is no region of the heavens in which even 
an ordinary telescope does not show us as many as 
the eye can distinguish in a whole hemisphere. With 
great telescopes we discover new groups and clusters 
of them composed of countless multitudes of stars 
of which we saw nothing before ; and thus the more 
perfect the instruments, the greater numbers do we 
find to exist in every variety of arrangement and 
brilliancy. The scientific imagination pierces even 
beyond the telescope, and has no doubt that there are 
innumerable worlds enlightened and filled with inha- 
bitants, ignorant most probably of the very existence 
even of our solar system. It endeavours to pierce 
still farther, seeking for some boundary to this im- 
mense conception, but finding none. How glorious 
is this view of nature, and nothing short of it can be 
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justly founded on the discoveries which we have 
made. Man is seemingly adapted in his present 
material structure to live only upon this glohe. The 
strength of his muscles is in conformity to the size, 
or rather gravity of the earth and the body they are 
intended to move. The invisible but universal and 
constantly- acting power of gravity exerts itself by 
keeping him attracted to the surface of our globe ; 
but he has strength to overcome the attraction in 
some degree, and does this, in so far, at every step 
which he takes. In a planet or star much greater 
or heavier than the earth, man might not be ahle to 
move a limb ; and he could not there, with the same 
muscular exertion which he uses successfully here, 
overcome the power which would draw him to the 
body of that other world we are supposing him 
transported to, and he might become fixed to one 
spot as far as depended on his own powers of loco- 
motion.* The strength of our different viscera, like- 



* " If the force of gravity were increased in any considerable 
proportion at the surface o.f the earth, it is manifest that all the 
swiftness, and strength, and grace of animal motioiis must dis- 
appear. If, for instance, the earth were as large as Jupiter, gra- 
vity would be eleven times what it is. The lightness of the fawn, 
the speed of the hare, the spring of the tiger, would disappear— 
could no longer exist with the existing muscular powers of these 
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wise, is adapted to the pressure of our own atmos- 
phere ; and this is no slight weight, for it bears on 
us with a force of 15 pounds on every square inch 
of the surface of our bodies, or 30,000 pounds in 
whole on each person. Now, if on another world 
its atmosphere were either greatly heavier or lighter 
than that which surrounds this earthly globe, our lungs 
would be unable to breathe, or other fatal effects 
would ensue from the change of density, as already 
illustrated. 

The strength, indeed, of all things on earth is ad- 
justed to what they are exposed to from natural 
causes. Trees, &c. are suited to resist our general 
currents of wind ; but, if these were greatly more 
violent, all vegetation would be swept away. The 
muscular strength of all earthly creatures which live 
on dry land, or in the sea, or fly in the air, is also 
accurately proportioned to the resistance which they 
have to overcome, both from gravity and the density 

animals ; for man to lift himself upright, or to crawl from place to 
place, would be a labour slower and more painful than the mo- 
tions of the sloth. The density and pressure of the air, too, would 
be increased to an intolerable extent, and the operation of respi- 
ration, and others which depend upon these mechanical proper- 
ties, would be rendered laborious, ineffectual, and probably im- 
possible.*' Wheweirs Attronomy and General PhysioB. 

B 2 
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of the water and the air. " Now/' to use the words 
of Mr. Whewell, " it will he very ohvioas that, if 
the intensity of gravity were to he much increased 
or much diminished — if every ohject were to become 
twice as heavy as it now is — all the forces, both of 
involuntary and voluntary motion, which produce the 
present orderly and suitable results by being properly 
proportioned to the resistance which they experience, 
would be thrown off their balance. They would pro- 
duce motions too quick or too slow, wrong* positions, 
jerks, and stops, instead of steady and well*condacted 
movements." — "The masses of the several planets 
,are very different, and do not appear to follow any 
determinate role except that, upon the whole, those 
nearer to the sun appear to be smaller, and those 
nearer the outskirts of the system to be larger.** 

Were the particles of air more close together or 
more distant, the powers of the voice and of hearing 
would be altered or lost. If the gravities of all the 
planets were as various as philosophers have calcu- 
lated, and their atmospheres so likewise, both being 
wholly unfitted for us in our present construction, 
still, as has been shown, there would be no real 
grounds for inferring that material beings did not 
inhabit them, owing to an impossibility of their 
existing. 
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Our atmospheric air is well knovn to be com- 
pouDded of different species of gaseous fiaids, in cer- 
tain proportioDa ; and these proportions are found 
necessary, in order to support us in health. If the 
common air were much purer, more of oxygen in it, 
then it haa been found to intoxicate, as it were — we 
should live too fast in it — our lives would be conse- 
quently shortened, were it even but a little more pure 
than it is. If it contained, on the other hand, a larger 
proportion of nitrogen gas, then it would become 
unfitted for animal life ; for, although this last is 
necessary to na aa one of the component parts, yet, 
strange to say, it is of itself highly deleterious and 
would prove fatal in a few inspirations. In short, 
our frames are contrived so as to thrive best with the 
exact mixture of the air which we usually breathe, 
and it is evidently made up for us with all the 
accuracy which we aim at in a medical prescription. 
We have no reason to suppose that, if all the planets 
have atmospheres, any one of them would suit ns. 
In not one of them, most likely, could we breathe 
at all. But how rational is it to suppose breathing 
creatures adapted to live in any species or admixture 
of air, as well as we observe is the case in the animals 
destined to dwell in widely-different climates. Who 
can tell also, althoagh breathing be n 
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-world to mortal life, whether it is equally so 
other heinge different firom earthly animala ? 

Both animal and yegetahle life depends on t 
certain portion of electric matter, that m ys t e rioii i 
.ilaid which seems to hare a constant and determinate 
ciroolation in the earth. Were this fluid either muck 
increased or diminished, life, as now existing^/ oonld 
not continue. Now, unless electricity, n^Taaism, 
magnetism, or whatever name we give to. this im^ 
portant natural agent, which acts in so many diffior* 
ent ways, he present in the other jdaneta, and in the 
exact intensity which it is on earth, life, as we ex^ 
perience it, could not exist on them ; but beingi 
jdiffsrently constructed in their hodily frames ccndd 
he reasonahly imagined well adapted to hear or Uve 
under any degree of electric influence. 

From all these consideratioDB, and from others 
formerly noticed, we may infer that the inhabitants of 
other glohes are in some respects dissimilar to ns in 
their bodies or general appearance and in the manner 
in which their lives are supported. This must still 
more be believed, when we reflect on the inexhaastihle 
stores of diflerent forms of being and modes of existence 
which are exhibited before our eyes. Besides there 
being no two human faces here exactly alike, there is 
a general national peculiarity attached to the natives 
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of each of the great countries of the earth. How 
great a diversity in appearance is there between the 
white European, the sable Negro, the swarthy Moor, 
the copper-coloured Peruvian, the dark Hindoo, the 
Chinese, the Esquimaux, the savages of New Hol- 
land and California,* both the latter being in ap- 
pearance little removed from the brutes — all decided- 
ly different in shade, and nearly as markedly so in 
feature ! Between any inhabitant of earth and those 
on another planet, the distinction may be fairly sup- 
posed far greater than between any of the above, and 
the same observation may be drawn from similar 
facts, so as to apply to the whole animal and vege- 
table productions of each habitable world. 

Thus far we are entitled to infer from analogy, 
but beyond such a general conclusion we cannot as 
yet go with the least degree of philosophic proba- 
bility. 



* It may not be out of place here to reniark the innate or in- 
tnitiye knowledge of life in another world, which seems to have 
been instilled by their Maker into the minds even of the lowest 
in intellect of the human race. Both of these degraded nations 
beliere in it, and in a late account of the last named, it is said 
that " they hare a fall conviction of a future existence, and ex- 
pect to eigoy happiness after this life in some delightful island in 
the sky.^* See the Penny Magazine for 8th Feb. 1834. 

Hd 
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THE PROBABILITY OF OUR SEEING THE INHA. 
BITANTS OF THE MOON, OR THEia WORKS. 



It is an interesting question to consider (althonglk 
its discussion can only be understood by practical 
astronomers), whether if the moon be inhabited, ire 
are ever likely to discover from the earth any symp- 
toms either of motion or woriuof art in proof of thii 
important and curious question. Some oontiiieiitd 
* astronomers have at times announced discoiveEiea of 
lunar roads, buildings, and cultivated fields; bitf 
from the known telescopic powers which these ob- 
servers possessed, and, indeed, from what any astro- 
nomer has yet been able to use, those fancied worb 
would be 80 prodigious in their dimensions before 
they could be seen at all, that we remain sceptical in 
this country of such appearances having beocxne 
visible. The likelihood, however, of such things 
being seen with more perfect instruments, is another 
matter ; and there appears at least no improbability, 
much less impossibility in it. A telescope capable of 
showing us living creatures or their works on the 
moon, would not be nearly so wonderful in these en- 
lightened days, when new and wonderful inventions 
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are constantly making, as our present optical instru- 
ments would have been to the sages of antiquity, the 
wisest of whom must at first have ascribed them en- 
tirely to magic. 

The best plan for succeeding in this object, was 
formerly thought to be by increasing the size of the 
mirrors of reflecting telescopes, in order that more 
luminous images might be formed, which could bear 
to be more highly magnified. Herschel's great tele- 
scope is 40 feet of focal length, and its mirror is 4 
feet in diameter ;* but this last was found in practice 
incapable of being used with good effect, owing to 
the proportions of the instrument. We have accounts 
of this astronomer having applied magnifying powers 
of several thousands ; but one of two hundred is about 
the highest which he could have really used on this 
telescope to see any thing distinctly.f 

Mr. Ramage's largest telescope at Aberdeen is 25 
feet in focal length, with a mirror of 15 inches in 



* Herschel's mirror is for from being perfect in its form, 
as it is almost impossible to produce a perfect figure on a concave 
mirror of so large a diameter and short focal length ; even were 
it quite correct in this respect, still, from the obliquity with which 
he viewed the image, the magnifying power can never be great in 
order to produce distinct vision. 

t See Dr. Pearson's Astronomy. 
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Hefindithat 9 inches <tf diameter e^ioied 
in fbia reflector is aidficient for general pnrpoees, 18 in 
viewing the moon ; for, more of it beings exposed, 
pains the eye of the observer, and he cannot bear 
above 4 inches of it when looking at the son. When 
the whole mirror is nsed to this body, so intense is 
the heat in the focus, that it has melted the steel of 
a watch spring, and cracked the glasses which con- 
centrated the rays. It appears to this esceUent 
astronomer (whose reflecting telescopes are made 
by himself), that the best means for greatly in- 
creasing their power with real effect beyond what 
has 3ret been done, is to constroct telesoopea of a 
moch greater focal length in proportion to the 
diameter of the mirror, than that of the large re- 
flector of Sir William Herschel. A greater magni- 
fying power would thus be obtained, and a distinct- 
ness of vision unattainable in instruments of great 
diameter and short focal length. For instance, witii 
a focal length of at least 100 feet, and a mirror of 
3 feet, the image could be enlarged 16 times beyond 
what could be done with the same mirror if its image 
was concentrated from only a 25 feet focus, and the 
image would also bear to be greatly more ma^ified, 
because it might be more directly viewed. The heat 
from a larger mirror than is used at present would 
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not be increased in proportion to its size, but be 
lessened by the extension of its focus. 

I am sare that all scientific men will be highly 
gratified in reading an account of the means proposed 
for eflFecting so wonderful a discovery in Mr. Ramage's 
own words, in a communication with which he has 
favoured me. from which the following is an ex- 
tract : — " The superiority of telescopes of long foci 
over those of short in the minutiae of astronomy is 
great. The image of the object by these instruments 
being large, only requires an eye-glass of small curva- 
ture. Objects are thus seen more distinctly, more 
naturally, and with greater ease than when viewed 
with telescopes of short foci, which require glasses 
of very deep curvatures to produce the same magni- 
fying power. If, then, the moon, for instance, can 
be seen so distinctly with a telescope of 7 feet focus, 
which gives an image scarcely 1 inch in diameter 
(and with one of this size Sir W. Herschel made 
some of his greatest discoveries), what may not 
reasonably be expected from an instrument that 
would produce an image 22 inches diameter, or show 
the moon's surface on a scale of an inch to a hundred 
miles r* 

Such an undertaking, however, would be found 
too expensive an experiment for the unaided effort of 
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m priTftte indiTidiiKli unleM fortune wmm added to 
ardour and talent; but Mr.Bamagehaaoflinred* if he 
were tBiiited with the meane» to nse hia ntmoat en- 
deavoors to aocompliih what would b^ the greateik 
of all modem diacoveriee — a propoaal well wordij 
the attention and anpport of every lover of adenoe 
and liberal Tiewa. We rejected the offera of Columbot, 
to diaoorer a then unknown portion of the globe, and 
another nation bore off the honour of finding o^t 
what waa called a new world ; but our aaoertaining 
by actual eight of the natiTcaor their worka* that the 
moon ia an inhabited globe aa well aa oar own, would 
far aurpaaa the £uned diacovery of Americau i^l- 
though we could hope for no commercial or other re- 
lationa with them — for none of their gold and ailver, or 
precious commodities to us as yet even unimagined, 
still we should feel ourselves more conirincingly in- 
habiting only one of the many vast peopled mansions 
in the interminable space of the universe. Little 
else would then be thought of in our learned so- 
cieties, but conjectures as to the nature and ad- 
vancement in knowledge of the inhabitanta of other 
worlds. Although we could not in our present 
bodies leave the earth to make their acquaintance, 
yet our minds, or, in other words, our souls, would 
bound in idea to visit them : astronomy would take 
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the lead among earthly amasements and assume a 
new feature ; countless ohservatories would rear their 
huge tubes of inspection to gratify the learned and 
the curious. Who would not claim to be included 
among the latter ? Even common opinion would then 
probably have no hesitation in peopling every spark- 
ling orb which we see, although it is past the utmost 
bounds of human hope, that men as now constituted, 
shall ever by any contrivance extend such a visual 
discovery beyond their own attendant moon. 



HYMN ON THE STARS, 

BT MRS. HEMAN8. 

*' Child of the earth ! Oh I lift thy glance 
To yon bright firmament's expanse ; 
The glories of its realms explore, 
And gaze, and wonder, and adore 1 

" Doth it not speak to every sense. 
The manrels of Omnipotence ? 
Seest thou not there the Almighty name, 
Inscribed in characters of flame ? 

" Mark well each little star, whose rays 
In distant splendour meet thy gaze ; 
Each is a icorldf by Him sustained. 
Who from eternity hath reigned. 




Aad bdiif*, wboH BTlitmww ■prtngt 

1, tha ad-powerhl Eing of king*. 



,N9 KKbLBf pUlt, nor tMtf of woe i 
Bat nddjig BtUl the idoriiij; *olce. 
For ever in thdi Ooj icjotcc. 

"'WkM,tlMBt«rtA««, akl dildDfdavi- 



E*«a M •■ iMMt 0« tlW btMM, 

E'm m • dew-<bqh lo*t in mh I 



WUc^ 9TMd tlig oou ud thi lud. 
And hnoB Ijbt ndUng ^plum In air, 
Hath, e'en for th«e, ft Father's care I'* 



Note, — It ought to be noticed that the celebrated astronomer 
Herschel, so famous for his great reflecting telescopes, and the 
numerous important discoTeries made with* them, has been in this 
treatise sometimes called Dr. Herschel, and at other times Sir 
William Herschel, "which may confuse, as to the person meant, 
those who are not aware that he was best known as Doctor Her- 
schel before he was made a Baronet. His son, the present Sir 
John Herschel, has also devoted his talents to astronomy. They 
may be called, indeed, an astronomical family, for a sister of the 
Doctor's used to aid him in his observations, and even made 
many discoveries herself, finding out several comets, and being 
her brother's chief assistant and calculator in forming a catalogue 
of 50,000 stars. It may be added, that the study of these worlds 
in the air has not unfitted this lady for sublunary concerns, as she 
now amuses herself by presiding over a dairy of 80 cows in Hano- 
ver. They were much noticed by George III. who frequently 
visited their observatory at Slough, near Windsor. Sir John has 
lately gone out to the Cape of Grood Hope for astronomical pur- 
poses. 



Erratum.— For 1500 in note on page 123, read 1300. 
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THE MUMMY AWAKED; 

A POETIC CONTRAST 

BBTWKBN 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 
AND THAT OF MODERN TIMES: 

BY 

ALEXANDER COPLAND, Esa. 

ADVOCATE. 



THE MUMMY AWAKED. 



I. 

Look up, dark Mummy ; you're among the living. 
Who fain would hear your antiquarian lore ; 

If breath you have, strange tales you might be giving 
Of what befel on Nilus' banks of yore. 

Before your eyelids felt death's cheerless sleep ; 

Or must you still his secrets closely keep ? 



11. 

You had at Thebes a far fam'd wide Necropolis,' 
Where kings and queens lay wrapt in rich perfume. 

Did not your dead once make it their metropolis. 
When you were laid in strangely painted room ? 

Are you aware that you're again in light. 

That waking eyes may stare at such a sight ? 
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ra. 

Is this the likeness of your living fiace* 
So quaintly carv'd upon your coffin lid ? 

It has not quite our lineaments of grace. 

But what was grace with you frcmi ns is hid 

Ev'n now grace differs in each diff'rent dime, 

What did the beaux think of it in your time ? 



IV. 

How did they spice you into an immortal ? — 
And yet 'twould little serve us if you tell ; 

For as you are, you'll never reach heaven'Q portal. 
So dust to dust perhaps is just as well : ^ 

Unless the soul be caught before it start. 

But this I fancy was far past their art.* 



V. 

Embalming now is little cared about, 

And bodies decompose as is their nature ; 

Yet now we know that all shall hear the shout 
Which is again to give man form and stature ! 

Without the slightest aid from gums or spices ; 

Then happy they who here took good advices. 
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VI. 



What wast tbou, dfuoMDy, in tiiy vaJciag.day, 
Before tiiey laid yoa 'ki this painted ^box ? 

What do these myotic hieroglyphics say ? 
Something, J doabt, that's not quite orthodox* 

Or were they only -meant to tell your history. 

Without a word of dark and heathen myatery ? 



VII. 

Perhaps you were ^^«t«brown laughing maid, 
. With rosy lips, and ^yes so sweeUy beaming ; 
Have courted been, «nd heard what 'lovers said. 

With downcast glance so modest and beseeming ; 
But now your heart is haild and lies as still 
As it had ne'er been warm or had a will. 



vm. 

You may have waited upon Pharaoh's daughter. 
Who now would little have been known to lame. 

Had she not taken Moses from the watw ; — 
Perhaps you may have been that very dame. 

Were you one-whom the Hebrews **spoird" at parting, 

By borrowing gold and silver just at starling ? 
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IX. 



Could you like us transmufe old rags to gt>ld ? 

Or circulate bank notes for solid treasures ? 
For paper money merchandise is sold. 

But sometimes we see cause to change our measva. 
Why were ye all deluded by your priests. 
To worship reptiles, birds, and senseless beasts ? 



X. 

But better far these learned fathers knew« 
And Eleusinian mysteries could explain ;(^> 

Yet these were but expounded to a^ few. 
And we now try to fathom them in vain. 

On Portland's mystic urn (^) perhaps we see 

Their secret figur'd, but we can't agree. 



XI. 

Did you know Moses and the Hebrew nation ? 

Had they left off the trade of making bricks 
Before you sunk down from your earthly station. 

To dwell awhile upon the banks of Styx ? 
Heard you the sea did o'er proud Pharaoh flow. 
In chasing Israel, though he bade them go ? 
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XII. 

We now sail o'er the main where'er we will, 

A little needle pointing out the way ; 
And if our sails the winds refuse to fill. 

We make hot water drive us through the spray ! 
Earth, sea, and air are subject to our wishes. 
We ev'n go down and walk among the fishes ! 



XIII. 

In diving bell 'neath the deep sea we glide. 
Sit there at ease, or splash about a while ; 

Foretell eclipses and each rising tide — 
Did'st ever take a walk beneath the Nile ? 

Or think the moon when she's at such a distance. 

Could on this globe draw seas without assistance ? 



XIV. 

Your barks requir'd the wind to cleave the deep. 

Or wretched rowers toiling at the oar ; 
But now we only stir the fire to keep 

Our steamers wheeling o'er from shore to shore. 
Through tempests ev'n they dash with govem'd power. 
Battling along at full ten knots an hour. 
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XV. 



We now have men above the donds who me. 
Tied to a bag, for gold, or ev'n for flattery ; 

With hempen string bring lightening from the ddes!^ 
Or roose the dead by a galvanic battery ! <^ 

Were gas and steam known to your £am*<l magioiaHi 

Had yoa such folks as lawyers and physiciaiifi ? 



XVI. 

We can show magic, but we call it iMural, 

Because from Nature's laws its wonders sprmg ; 

You'd not believe this if you saw the half x>f all 
Which we perform without the wand or wing 

Of any great enchanter of renown — 
Indeed, real demon arts are wholly flown. 



XVII. 

Great ships far west must sail upon the brine. 
And brave the harricanes of tropic seas. 

While others eastward cross earth's middle line 
And reel through typhoons C^ for strange China's teas, 

Before ev'n washerwomen now sit down. 

To break their fast in country or in town. 
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XVIIf. 



The richest frights oar largest ships hring home. 
Are wiliier'd leaves m xaany a yamish'd chest ; 

Or to the wMiem world ov merchants roam 
For other leaTeS> in thousand hogsheads press'd 

We sip the first — ^the second grind to snuff. 

Or hum them aa tobacco for a puff! 



XIX. 

Though warriors stiU fight with the sword and lance, 
Yet hostile chariots now no more engage, 

Though gallant horsemen still in battle prance. 
They're not so potent as in earlier age ; 

For weak arms now csan lay the strongest low; 

And imaeen hands oft deal the deadliest blow ! 



XX. 

We bend a finger, or apply a spark — 
Sfl^as> a flash then speeds the fiatalball; 

Nor human streng^ requires to reach its maris. 
And now by Pfeuiihian shafts few foemen fall. 

Some messengers of death don't weigh an ounce. 

Others as eight^and-forty pounders bounce ! 

i2 
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XXI. 

Great heroes still delight in reckless slao^hters^ 
And glory now is found 'mid fire and smoke. 

The hrave deserve the fair, tod so our daughters 
Oft catch the scarlet fever past a joke. 

You may not see exactly their connexion. 

But you shall learn, if under good direction. 

xxn. 

When hostile city sends its final •* No** ^ 
To foe who means to play the dtoce within ; 

We need no battering ram for shattering blow. 
For three miles off great balls we can throw in ! 

Spring mines beneath which eyes blast in their sockets, 

Or rain down fire from shells and Congreve rockets ! 

XXIII. 

We angle now for fish of sixty feet ; 

Huge monsters round the polar icebergs 'Swimming: ' 
And cut them up for light in house and street ; 

But gas now saves of many a lamp the trimming. 
Still longer far than whales, though we ne'er struck it, 
Is the sea-serpent which swims off Nantucket.^®) 






I 
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XXIV. 

You laboured hard recording deeds and learning 
On blocks of granite, and sepulchral chambers ; 

But long, men's eyes gaz*d without much discerning. 
Amidst these wrecks where peering S^avan clambers ; 

JCnowledge and news now spread fast by diumals. 

By Fenny Magazines and Chambers' Journals. 



XXV. 

Engines land intellect are both advancing 

More rapidly than I can stop to tell ; 
Learning's bright rays are now more clearly glancing. 

Than eVe in former age from heaven they fell. 
I wonder what such gallopings portend. 
And almost fear the world is near an end ! 



XXVI. 

There is an island in the northern seas. 

With ships and colonies and commerce gay ; 

Which raising once disputes about some teas, 
A distant land no longer would obey. 

Her children there now own no king's dominion, 

Yet none are greater — in their own opinion. 



17B TR« ItOMifT 



XXVIk 

But be thi» oriK flMy,tlieir panmt' rose- 
Like giaMiiik^hirstfength^tlMiigllraingle httMfed; 

The' wbiid' allied Ji^^fll her, fotr'd t^ ckwe* . 
And fbim i^e 8tood< the >^oo]t of nation* bended^ 

She ridfd a^er oteaiii» Beolter'd foes ft»-8aAd% 

And when they/ e0mrnot|.8dUghitlMitt'Ui^t1ieiv hm^i 



XXVIH. 

Her merchants onoe w6ie piiiices^ino^forloira*^*) 
Their house in Leadenhati may sooii be^ xav- 

To be a'granavf'ator^drwidktforeigir'ooni):. 
That fields at bone: a loii|^ repoee^mejr gett 

Her far-fam'd colonies ^all soon he free 

To raise no sugar for onr cups of tea^ 



XXIX. 

Our land has got what we ^a^l wooden walls ; 

But these swim' here and there upon the brine : 
They're mann'd by those who best can play at balhi 

And fight like bull-dogs^ when in battle line. 
Britons are free; and slavery must not be. 
Except with our defenders' on; the seai 
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We daxe not bay for skure w blackamoor. 
Or else there's some would soon kick ap a racket; 

But yet the man amoa^t ns who is poor» 
The strong may steal, if he but wears a jacket ! 

Then whip him croelly, lai^'d to a grating. 

If he bat try to ran — ^the service hating/^®) 



XXXI. 

Literature means letters rang'd in canning way ; 

And twenty-six are all yet we have got : 
Still, more than figur'd symbol they can say. 

And every tongue they readily denote. 
Our children now know more at infant schools 
Than your fam'd priests with all their secret rules. 



XXXII. 

O ! many a goose now gives the learned a quill. 
Their knowledge and their names abroad to tell. 

Your granite records show more patient skill, 
But we on leaves can hand down things as well. 

£ach beau and bdle can now disclose love passions 

On sheets of foolscap, or describe the fashions. 

i3 
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XXXIII. 

Some women now whole volumes even can write^ 
But then they give up the domestid needle. 

You'd be astonish'd what your sex endite. 

Since you were only taught to dress and iBvheedle. 

But men fight shy of those who cannot sew*. 

And few would marry now a down -right Bhte, 

XXXIV. 

While you were closed up in your dusty cell, 
YouVe lost a deal of poetry and prose : 

Of Sacred Records now, I will not tell. 

But they most grave, important things disclose. 

My verse is far too light — but what is needful. 

You yet shall hear — if you will listen heedful . 



XXXV. 

Authors and authoresses now come out, 

Like moths and butterflies, to live their hour ; 

But on the shelf they light to look about. 
And few to fly again retain the power. 

We praise those most who best can strike the lyre on, 

As Homer, Virgil, Tasso, Scott, or Byron. 
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XXXVI. 



And there are critics, too, like dragon flies ; 

Roaming about for whom they may devour ; 
An author oft by their sharp biting dies. 

But others show fight with superior power. 
Be gentle, flies, to this my little barque. 
Nor sting me like mosquitoes in the dark. 



XXXVII. 

Seldom I*ve sought to court the Muses' charms,- 
Have woo*d them faintly, with but little skill ; 

Yet joys have found in their deluding arms. 
When toiling up life's steep and weary hill. 

Descending now, I careless hear these maids 

Inviting back to their Pierian glades. 



XXXVIII. 

They've broken here the thread of my discourse, 
So I must join it like a careful spinner. 

And weave my web, which will be none the worse, 
Before we leave the shuttle for our dinner. 

Dinner, to you ! I fear is now a mockery. 

But still you might admire our table crockery. 
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XXXIX. 

We have foiiiicl oat beyond the i^stem 8ea> 
Another world with men and woooen, tao ; 

Bat how these got there firsts sarprises i&e. 

For that they sprang .from Eve i» sor^y true.^^^) 

Old as yoa are, 'twas long.bef<M*e your tiiae, 

I have no doabt, they left th^ native clinie. 



XL. 

Yoa held the earth a wide nnboanded plain ; 

Bat we have reached the east by steering^^.wes) : 
And now can prove the land and heaviag mata 

Form a vast globe which never lies at rest : 
Tarns as it flies in orbit round the sun, 
Which keeps his place, though he appears to run. 



XLI. 

Tremendous floods and earthquakes on this ball. 
Have alter*d much the sea, and eke the land. 

Since disobedience caus'd our parents* fall. 
From paradise, which they left hand in hand. 

To labour for their bread, and spread their race. 

Whose rout of journeying now we cannot trace. 
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XLU. 



Your lore was trae'd on' rolls of the pupyrvn ; 

And only deep oacs tried to write or read^ 
Bat all those yolumes which yon see are near us. 

Were stamped from types with an amazing speed ! 
For twopence now leam'd treatises we sell, — 
But yon must know of what we cannot tell. 



XLUl. 

About the shades, perhaps, or heavenly regions. 

Which now we peer for through our tubes and glasses ; 

O ! if one ghost would stray from those bright legions,' 
Whose joys we've heard all pleasure here surpasses. 

We'd do our best to thank him for his journey. 

And all he says shall be ta'en down by Gumey. 



XLIV. 

(For fast as gossips' talk runs on his pen, 
And few can write short-hand so vastly clever), 

If you*ve seen other worlds and go again. 
Whisper the way before you're off for ever ; 

And we will foUow when we can get ready^- 

Or is it best to wait here and be steady ? 
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XLV. 



Will you believe that men can now espy 

The very mountainB of the changeful onoon ? 

Two rings roond Saturn, and some belts which lie 
On Jupiter, and it is likely soon 

We'll see some signs of lunar art, by prying^ 

Through the long tube which Ramage speaks of trying.^^ 

XLVI. 

We can restore clear sight to aged eyes. 

To thread a needle, or find out a star ; 
Aye, stars in thousands which your wisest wise 

Could never see, they are so wondrous far ; 
We ev'n make maps of the lunarian ridges. 
And stare at dancing microscopic midges ! 



XLVU 

Your obelisks perhaps their shadows threw. 
To teach you when to breakfast or to dine ; 

But we make wheels and pinions show as true 
When we should take our coflfee or our wine. 

We've liquid-silver, measures all heat's rangings. 

And prophecies the weather's stay and changings ! 
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XLVIII. 



A mail-coach on a turnpike lately passed 
For the perfection of all locomotion ; 

But roads of iron from a furnace cast. 

Now bear self-moving trains beyond your notion. 

Fleeter than dromedary ever travelled — 0^) 

What can come next, time has not yet unravell'd. 



XLIX. 

Our ancient gothic must be new to yon — 

The mouldering stones of many a moss-clad wall 

Were in their quarries when you bade adieu 
To upper earth, and closed your eyes on all. 

Your gardens of delight then sweet and green, 

Have pa88*d away as they had never been. 



L. 

Egypt no longer flourishes in pride ; 

In catacombs her Pharaohs seem to slumber. 
With all their nobles pack'd up side by side. 

And slaves and minions in a countless number. 
Their palaces lie ruin'd in the sand. 
All desolate by an Almighty hand I 
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U. 



But there are walk remain, whidi show whaft tkej 
Could do» and columns still hold up their heads ; 

Astonishing all those who pass that way» 
To view the- ruin Time's dread passa^ spreads. 

Alas ! 'tis sad to know how much in vain 

Man builds on earth» for down all falls a^ain. 



LIL 

Who did the pyramids of Geeza raise ? 

Which are the theme of many a wise conjecture. 
Their founder's name remains witit other days;— 

What was the purpose of such architecture ? 

Who took the pains to carve the massy Sphjmx ? 

What ! are you silent yet, you ancient mynx ? 



LIII. 

Has your light spirit from its mansion fled ? 

Could no embalming cheat it here to stay ? 
Where roams the soul when the cold heart lies dead ? 

Does it fly far when lifeless sinks its clay ? 
Does it feel cold, or heat, or need a lodgement. 
Or wish its body back before the judgment ? 
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uv. 



Again you've come to earth, no shadowy form. 
For bone and flesh thou art, and hast a tongue. 

Cormption scarce has tried yet to deform 
Thy earthly part, — can nought then now be wrung 

From thee to tell us what thou once hast seen — 

O that your tongue could whisper what you've been ! 



LV. 

Here you are safe, and inmate of a college. 

As an especial fav'rite of its sages ; 
So you may soon be deep in modem knowledge. 

And hear of all that has been done for ages ; 
But if you still can't get out yes or no. 
Well call some other time, — then, must we go ? 



VI 



I 



THE MUMMY^S REPLY. 



L 

Mighty Osiris ! where now have I got ? 

Am I still lingering in the world below ? 
Is this Elysian life, or is it not ? 

Who are those strangers staring at me so ? 
How came I here, ye black-rob'd Magi/^) say ? 
Is this a house to rest me on my way ? 



11. 

Jupiter Ammon ! do I live or dream ? 

Who could have thought on such a scene at rising ? 
If dream it be, it sure must be a gleam 

Of other times, most strange and most surprising ! 
I'll send, on wakening, for the wise to read it. 
If then they think me sound enough to heed it. 
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m. 



I nmcli ioipeot I've left the eartibly plaiii» 
On which I UVd with othon Itmg ago : 

And now am acMnewhere elae» to ne'er agsin 
Look baak iHteto NibVrelMhiiil^ wM»rli itow* 

la it yet known whence oomea that mighty ri¥er» 

Whoae aonrce our tonriata thoui^ wna hid for ever. 



On earthly thidga^BOinMNleaak I Mtf». 

Bat love to hNbi Ibrf-alMuifia' which hwre 
My breaat no longer noHrean-han^ s^^ighg. 

And aa a dnan It1hMi:oii what- 1^ aeab. 
Onr Borcerera cdnldrodiJ to atfpefita change. 
But your magicianaamat have powera UKMne atamge; 



V. 

Onr pyramids you aak ateul^ were rriia'd 
B^rorit— -conlouMl bim-*4'ye feigot hitf name 

But little was his memory Witbna prais'd* 
FortiknuHMida sunk in raising him to &nte. 

Does not bis statue' (aa I've seen it) stand 

On the top atitt, o'erlodlfiing all the land? (S) 
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VI. 



But many of your questions I mutt pass. 
At least at present, yet if I remember. 

We'll talk them over sometime, though, alas ! 
My tongue's no longer such an active member. 

As when in former days I laugh'd at gloom. 

For now 'tis paroh'd as if by the 8imoom,<^) 



VII. 

I dare not tell the secrets of Hhe ^ead. 

But you shall know them all yet, 'by and bye ; 

Besides — I've really got an aching head. 
And feel a little queerish as I lie ; 

As if it was my spirit only spoke. 

And I have not got spirits yet to jdce. 



VIII. 

But you have told me much, I nourt aUow, 
So I shall also try i?hat I can «ay 

About what I have seen, but not aU now. 
And fain would ask some questions, if I wsmj ; 

I feel so curious several things to knaw» 

And then I'll doze away «n hour or so. 
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IX. 



It Solomon uul til hii' glory gone ? 

Is Tidmor in die wildernew itill gay ? <^ 
Hate I my mtiTe Memphis to bemoan. 

Where thougfatleM peis'd the morning of my day? 
Does Babylon the great look proudly atill. 
Or does it now pcophetio threats folfil ? 



X; 

Do any ships from Tsrshish hitter aaO ? 

Do Tyre and Sidon still hidd rnle at 
Or is it bat in old tradition's tale 

They flonrish» who were onoe so great and free ? 

From eastern lands they made a mighty din» 
To savage islands where they went for tin/^) 



XL 

Of these I here a story strange may tell. 

Which once a skilful mariner told me. 
Who knew them well, and swore some potent spell 

Had sunk the nearest where no eye could see ! 
The waters wild flow*d where it once had been. 
And salt waves dash'd where hills and vales were seen*^^ 
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XII. 



Some mountain tops remain'd above the tide. 
And soon to ruggid rocks were wash'd and worn. 

Which fatal were to many a vessel's side. 

When night had hid them from the light of morn. 

Beyond these Cassiterides ^^) there lay — 

What no adventurous voyager could tay. 



XIII. 

But to return — Vd keep awhile awake. 

To hear how needles show roads on the main : 

Yet I am doubtful if I ought to take 

All this for true, and that you know when rain 

Means to come down before its clouds arise. 

Or that young sight can lighten glimmering eyes. 



XIV. 

Show me some wonders ! raise your rods and call 
Some spirits from the deep or from the sky ! 

Touch my poor frame, and make my body all 
Just as it was before grim Death stood by. 

If you can do but this, then I'll believe 

That vou can all which vou have said achieve. 
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XV. 



Beardless Ma^cians ! are ye mortal men ? 

If so, ye cannot 'neath the waters live : 
Or rise into the air though e'er so £uiv— « 

Powers sach as these some God, at least, miut pn. 
But now I feel so hoarse, you must excuse. 
If I should cease -to speak to give you news. 



XVI. 

And I, of old, in Haram was confin'd. 

For fear I'd smile on others than my lord. 

So even if I could call all to mind 
Which then took place, 'twould littie light sflbid 

To such as you, who know so much already — 

So teaze no longer a just waken'd lady. 



As the Aathor*s belief regarding the state of the departed— that is, 
as to the fate or condition of the soul or mind daring death, may be 
misunderstood from an expression in the first stanza of the Mummy 
Awaked, it may be as well to point out that the reference is merely to 
the eyelids — to the long insensible rest of the embalmed body — not to 
any supposed torpidity or insensibility of the afol, which, he has no 
doubt, experiences a life of conscious pleasure or pain in its separate 
or middle state in Hades, while awaiting there the judgment of the 
last day, previous to its re-union with the body (when changed into 
an immortal nature) and its then entrance into heaven or hell, both 
as properly so called, or as commonly understood. He may add, 
tliat although he refers to a middle ttatCf yet he no more believes it 
to be one of pwrification, or of a purgatorial nature, than the most 
orthodox Protestant, but strictly as represented by the Scriptures, 
aeoordingto the interpretation of the ablest Protestant Theologians. 

The state of death, when spoken of as applicable to the bodily 
frame, refers to mere inanimate matter ; when the soul is alluded 
to, it only is meant as separated from its earthly dwelling, retaining 
its consciousness and all the mental faculties. 

This meaning is the more necessary to be here clearly understood, 
as the Author has written a Work on the subject, in which the con- 
tinued consciousness of the soul in a middle state between death and 
the great and only known judgment, is proved at considerable length, 
as clearly revealed by divine authority. 
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NOTES 



TO 



THE MUMMY AWAKED 



■ JJ ! 



1. 

You had at Thebes a far fam'd wide Necropolis. 

Stanxa iL line 1. 

The NexpoTToXftf , or cities of the dead, as they were termed, were 
iu many instances more extensive than those of the living, beneath 
\vhich they were sometimes excavated, and often tier below tier. 
Mountains were preferred when near. 

2. 

Unless the soul be caught before it start. 
But this I fancy was far past their art. 

Stanxa iv. lines 5 and 6. 

At a late nnrolment of the cerements of a mammy at Sargeon's 
Hall, in London, the operator, in a lecture on the subject, mention- 
ed that embalming arose from ** the belief of the Egyptians, that, if 
the soul could be kept within the body for at least 3000 years, it 
would be entitled to enter the regions of eternal felicity ; but if once 



it left the body, tlieii It woold finder aboatt pmmiag eoirtiMli^ 
Dnxm one body to anotiier, aeoetdlBg to the jj^w^trinft of tbe 






iram one ooay lo uoaier, aeoonDBy w me «M*qiiift or tbe bmii* 
peydioids.'* lUt,- Wimiei', Mlfififf fUVtU^ 
tBdeatouring to p t eieiie the ootpee. Wo hmwn no ofideMelU I 
IM SnrpMm «hoii|^t thiy wilKl^inr IN^ 

prevnre tl&e letter in ae oompkte a itafai m po— IUIii tBrJHi 
meeDi to eeoomplieh"— eertefnly tiie nRe iprabaUe reaaonofftt 
two. See the J f i r w ft y Hirwfti oTlTtti j«. mm. 



I -••#*>■*< f . 



^ i;;:3b aifj 93iioir iO 



I»^ r- 



And EleoBinian mysteriei coqld emlaiii. 

- ^r: .Mfft9«..5i^.^:. 

Theee are tho«ght to have been mteBdfld;tQ.-^q|^mtta>#4if)|i£i 
anoftiier stale of existenee after tbepKeeent^^ «^ya jq^jg^fpl^ai 
tering into it. 

On Portland's mystic am perhaps "we see 
Their secret figur'd, but we' can't asree 

■J. ' ' f "*-;;«. .v^# r . , J . ' 

r • -•t e ' . . ^ » ^ III 

* Statika X. luMii and & 

The most beautifal and valuable relic of remote antiqaitr ^ * 
work of art, and, in the opinion of many, ilie figures on It lii4~<^ I 
emblematic of the immortality of th^ sc^oly^'an^ a^dgmnit & 
death. ^i-^^.i«c.j.,,i:u =:.. 
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„y^i^ hempfiQ string, being light'mng fron^ the skies ! 

'^,.r SlUiuia XV. line 3. 

- lAIhtdiBg to the electric kite of Franklin, by wMch he brought 
down Ughtidng and put it into a bottle I or, in more philosophic lan- 
gtlikge, charged a Leyden jar with it. The fluid has been made to 
ring a bell to tell when it is coming ! But such dangerous experi- 
mentsliaTe sometimes proved fatal to the phSoseiplier, as in the case of 
Phtftesor Bichman. The Author's fSitther was once struck down in 
this way, but the lightning at the time was weak, and he soon re- 
corisred. 

6. 

Or rouse the dead by a galvanic battery ! 

Stanxa xv. line 4. 

The effects of galvanism on a recently-dead body are well 
known. The Author has seen such a body, when galvanized, start 
«p— 4t8 eyes open end glaring, while its ntasenlar powers setned to 
IM BO strong as to require eonriderable force to control it«actimui« 

But soul WM wanting themJ* 



«< 



7. 

And reel through typhoons for strange China^s teas. 

Stanss xvii. line 4. 

Dreadful storms of wind sometimes experienced in the Chinese 
seas, which blow with tremendous fory^ suddenly shifting to all 
points of the compass. 



Still longer far than whales, though we ae'tfr ^tmckiV 
Is the aea-eerpent which swims off Nantucket. 



"W'hen -.gUiiE Csptsln AUtja, in «. 



r'f ^ *f met with mf m. 
mile from tlic ablp, vrhicb at fli 
takiag tlie glBSi, however, he et 
fereat. The head iaj flat, nith 
li 



aU ray crew.' Ue thtatWi 

irniae froro BSIhyib, animi 

: ahOTE of Iioag Island, «)c 

I he BUi'face of the eca, sboti 



; the tail w 
broad, and the posll 



supposed to be a nhalf. ft 
: discovered it to be total); 0- 
<nt, rethcr under the sartM^ \ 
arched, and the kuobsof the Tertebr«J!»i» 1 
ig and tapering ; the end ebout thraM ' 
oriioHtal. It attmrted the notice ofmf 
man a« hf came on deck ; and Captain A. 119 well as his crev, bti 
all been acenstomed to langh at the story of the BCrpetit.^Fori 
fulihalfhourthey conlcmplnted the monster ; and computed it! leoffi 
at about lOD feet. Ai Hiey neared it, tbe aramal got into aotai 
first tonstds the shore, and then, makinpan immeiiae aweep. ■* 
leaving a wake, naCaptma Allcyn said, like a frigate, itdiiappesirt 
leaving- the water in a state of commotion. I find also thattheffl- 
[lent was seen by the packet ship Silaa Richards, about five jW 
ago, off Nantucket ; and Mr. Orr, one of our paasenEtrs, iofora" 
me, that ao scqaaintence of bis vaf on board, a man who wu ^ 
HcuUrly Incredalons of ivooder!, bnt who readllj^concnrrtd in tt' 
certificate signed upon the subject." 
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9. 



The two following verses connected with the subjoined note, 
were omitted in their proper place : — ' 

IiDiwsp weipnii^'d £oripeace» and whea it <c«m«, r> // 

We'sttri of plenty shone ftiint through the ^ooih': » 
Then we believ d our rulers were to Dlame, 
ir^iS^B^/*^/AHg?W^8t^ble.with 3..^^^^ , ^^^. 

TOfe^'tiedfte'j^l^e'mife helm to Lord Reform j 

Wh6'f ifidifesr\A now, and steers the ship with skilly ^xi 
'iSndtKiiistSi though peaceful, he could cleat f6r actidfi'; 
^MXf1^Tf;^.;F,^"^We. as man ever will, 
i3/^^l^^lVi^.:CQfmnoii« don't give satisfaction ; 
'Althongbftfaef'Tote. ^'gainst bribery and ccMTBptacm, 
"rtifese ^rbuittt forth like lava: in eruptiow. 

■^> infci« wi f l wMMll| r i Ctia<wwtoftted sik a tioie. wbfa tMr,<Wft\yfn|lj^<g 

: m a n i pslj. Maipro>iBM<^ Mdflwaeliiafis cvea 'vrtieii tli8|&i«»pi9^r^- 

yiailltijjL'iiil'itham neiNithQlMs, iimuUibly pRMre.tEiiet «pCN»«Kv,pr 

'^iMvrar<'HmNas,.4lKMt)0C nuui-es* alivaft looiided.oii v)»at,i«ieii^%4o 

*v ja w t^l> httia8;thafQort Kktly thing to;]U9f0Dftwaiwe8tyitr«ins^- 

i8tpiB€t8 ^'^whiofa^t faidrad^iSQDMtMMa lQarr«o4Mil^tH»B(b9iKlHtt ififfti 

-i'^t3lkfvt^9f m i t yrti«tHiih it»fl flfc tto » 8 .TCfjr.sddmn^ tf ,.f;fN^.i)Q^nft4p,]il|S8 

enetly as anticipated, if at aD.. ,gha JigtftifHiftlffp>^fy^> iwa ^9li>» 

fiiClire fii6v«QnioQ(wni'pcnetMtioii^.'Uift«i^ sigQaUy, at times, are 



■nt.- 




iTtr pr«|>hcnM ^Istdcd by ncnu ; ttlll, «e ^ on In m> 
withont Hiy abatcmeiil of opinion ia oilr awn wisdom. t 

A itroug riample of this may \te ntetni to, vcbere the EitiM 
Itevjev, in leis, only n-echoed thf then anlverEal belii^uM' 
mnscqufnHs of |i««, which wiu held by every one tu synonyn 
•Kith pirnlf, past all doobt. Let ii« compare the prophrcy with At 
fAMlmiml. which will afford n uaefol Icaean to those vhn do bmiA 

'if our exports which muiit imtsutanecrasly rollow the wflsatiuicil 
hostilitiea between France Rnd this country. In wbBt BBbesnl' 
— uh&t unlmRgincd abnndaoce must our gnods not burst into tin 
markets of the world I It b bard tn ^ay whether the taiul. nrUii' 
inanufacturerB, or th« popnJatioo of the empire would gitun mo« '^i 
this happy change. Every man io tr«l«, or poaBessed Of any in- 
come connected with trulE — every landed proprietor, and Bit tli"'' 
depending on land— overy monufncturer and hia dependants— a 
BhoTt, all the induBtriona and proprietary dasBes of the commBDilTi 
including a great proportion of the professions trading on skill iM 
"01 on CHpital, wonld be greatly richer than they now are ; wliilt. 
at the same time, every consouier, that is. tvery person in tbr 
rountry, would lind Uint the aame money went H great deal furSia 
in the purchase of every article of use. A man who now bus £S« 
n-ycar wonld have £000, and would live tlie same way as fonntrir 
for £300 instead of £400. He would save, bythe year, £3l)0a- 
stead of £ioo, to provide tor bis family, and increase his Inromeil 
Gomponnd Interest ; or he might indulge himself and fandty ia tl» 
proportion. This if as undeniable on fffrct of pence, as onjr fww- 
^Ufiice deduced bg mathtmaticat rftmuartrohon" /.'.' 

The aelaal result.—" Immediately after the last war, a rriris in to 
alfeirs of men neccsaarily occurred. The peace threw t 
either altogether or in a great measure, oat of employneot. 
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V 

qidied; and tiW)da»8iMlJ9f^aiidJAw^9ncii.(^ 
Vfdnfiid lylhe teth of IInpl wwr «ioiM|tol7» and.tb* orQa$,,iR9#aQ|ion 
itt^lte «fnad' and «i»UI«ry d«|Hurt^ .Agncaltofe iiiid:cpiiEM»«(3Qe 
«mti M n d iby /WMBW timft^^ta languitlt^ vibS^ th9 ipiril of tht^.fytmfiffi 
htfpuk to 4t9Q^ fAd tlMMe of thaiiMOiifaetiurers.toiwfa^. < jB;4he 
«iiids of sonke aieii^ fmU> mdev tlio inp^cfffiioii of ii4ifaitpi9«0>,fnQK 
duoed discontent ; with others, the transition firom their fiofm»t,^ifr 
tificiAlafliieii««» tf» « itpiiitttipA ^[luch made then ^ their ie|d po- 
«i1iwi^hr^o.,aal;/iQtQ |i»(«cjtiv<MS.4««mt.the i^easn^ gnvemr 
«My^«ad iM0 ji dflcOar^Miffereiioci to their cpuntKy," ^ ,j^. .. 

10. 

' Thenrirfaip him omelly, kah'd to a^pratingu .- 
Ifhe biit try to nm — ^tbe sendee hating. 

Stann XXX. lines 5 Itnd 6. "^^ ^ 

Qnr festive boards resound with the song which assures us t^t 
'' Britoiuiltevfr shaU be slaves^* — ^3ret we oft«i find this is .not alto- 
gfCher ]^¥idfd for by the laws of the land. An armed party is sent 
imk^ia^flM^ ^streets by ov GoTemmenty torof^uest th|s oon^j^y 
nmffiitfn^ olA^y 9B« who may niit their tecy in the .sbi^ .qf,;ft ^% 
MaJtOfiJke.omi i. Mum, perhaps, justretm^Md jErgm ^}mg,y^j§^ 
and .hwtfnJBg home to a fondly-ezpeeting wile and ^kfl4if^i.5b<^ 
4epiipdMig tq^oo. him« Such a free»bom Briton may be knoeked f^wp 
jfilihi.Uvpvpitjt and then desired to stand up to heac that hl9 Q^J^ 
oMaen^: to servitude is nowise necessary— thrown like , 9>. ^9p 
into a boat— confined font while in tjhe hold of the T<iii^r-rdi;Q^Qt;^ 
iato>« «M[^-of imfcffi^ aa,the anchor is heaving, ordeied to jojj^ in 
i^t^mm$ of .i* i««j<fii|» ntpfr alu/H b€,$lw$r /. ,^n Ulbl^ j^^jj^, 
herleaMiBMMk^i4<;if9Hid^j,,^i^M^.i^,,iH^^ 



reirtain rbr a ntimbrr of yenn, If be iWes a* len^. and be eipoirtV 
nit tht Jftd chaneeB of battle, ff he gtta [inpatient ofliBi^ Mrfftr. 
ami (iphsfnrhoiiH!, bd much a» to escnpt— and be retaken ; lieisWri 
—sentenced to receive SOO lasliea thronph the fleet ; having ^lUfttrf 
them, lie is sent to the hospital-»hip, where, while festering; in a h«B- 
mockptbeeonod of the Adoiinil's banil may reach him. aBEarinn: Uir, 
<in the anthority of sheep-sliln sad wind instrmnents, that ■' Brilai 
never tftafi he ilaca" .' .' .' This speeiea of kidnapping and slavery. 
enindSnine; the worst featiirei of negro thmldom, with the nffrmthij' 
ofacttl-o'-nioe-taHtllBTinglhe power CO jive SBneral hundred laAo 
instead of btacki's thirty-nine, w»B very lately held quite Icfial ol 
nec^Siary by » "reformed ParUaracnt," who, if they had ilBtem 
lo give hig'her vrages to mir hard-vDrked and gaUant seamen, n1 
rather differonl proportion in the distribuKon of prize-money betwCM 
the officers and comiOQn Bailor* (aomewhat, in short, less diflerei 
than between BeienJlliouaauda and oae), with more prompt piyaie 
wonW toon have rendered impreaament altogether unnecessary. 



For that they sprung from Eve is aurely true. 

But very much disputed, and, from the physiologieal t 
pointed out by the learned in Iheae matters. It is clear that r(ni 
alone eould not have produced the differences which we 4ee amn^ 
the nations of the earth . 

We'll see some signs of lutiar art, by prying 
Tbrongli the long tube which Ramage speaks of trying- 



a proposal made by this celebrated practical tt 
:rtatniD^ if the moon be really inhabited ; and this li; 
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aoQuinng a higher magnifying power from using reflecting teksoop^ 
of piuch greater focal, length in pn^rtion to the dian^f te^r of the 
min^9r. . See ** other Worl4i" v* IS^i 

13. 

NdWbear self-movitig Itains beyond yourtiotton, 
Fleeter ttian drbinedjiry ever travelled — 

Stanza xlvii. lines 4 and 5. 

On tiie MMiolM0te» aad Livcvpool Raii*road m^8^*monng ma* 
riage called' tli» BedBOb^lMlt ^one at tiieivalS'Ci 4» miles an heor^i 
Thecommoncate ianoov 16 to 90 jnilet»«ad yet«o«tcady4ind eqsaUe 
18 the mataoDf that pafMnganS' are acareely aentihlt ai its eztsema 
swiftness. •• 'i - 



..<../ 



•I- •« 




MTrfttt 

Oh bodj li pntert la t» Ma |!^ fl^ .IWh^^wWm' m tte BmI 
•pptnntiT of tit qatanl' eciiNr, wUkf &■ iNUt a^ mm nvM 
pNtM w ttoH of aar Im4 PMB. ^ 'fV ptwMmtln eflM rf at 

"ingular procesi of embalming is seen to very great prrteclion. ill 
the mnHculnr parts being dianged to a sobslaace resembling taaoel 
leatber. A small portian of tbe baadage io which it vas enidi^ 
remaiiTa ua the left knee, and the impresnona on various parte nf Iti 
body are likewise discernible. Fram the Inciaion under the left ait. 



■Im BBiki ,i9raiaittr €f Iraf pdt on tariow pwtt ofAe Mr> 

from vUA It b^eM that fUi iraii iaiH^ one^if^We^ w 
prieata of the eomitrT. It U altogeOur a very iDterestkig eitiM- 
tioQ, there being nothing the leaat oflenslie to tlie most baOibaa 
delieaej, uid canaot lUl to convey an lotcitfUu^ ,tlioia^u tte i^ 
gUdea'down the'itrauaof Uine' QinngttfliMe thoniiutdjaa^ fil 
coateinplate* the nidleia mntationi that hare ~tailen pteee in tbia, 
natians, and Ofbdoat," The Toni Newip^s, April 8, M3t. 



p, riM4«lBMI iMW M^bi iM. 



NOTES 



TO 



THE MUMMV^S REPLY. 



1. 

How came I here, ye black-rob'd Magi,, say ? . . 

SUBsa i. iina 4. ^ . . 

It would appear from this that the learned Professors of the 
University alluded to in the preceding, were present in their gowns 

at this interesting intenriew. 

' ■ ■ • . '. 

2. 

Does not his statue (as I've seen it) stand 
On the top still, o erlooking all the land ? 

stanza v. line* 5 and 6. 
There is luch a tradition in Bgypt. 
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3. ■. . . .. ■ .-■ 

For now *ti8 parch'd as if by the simoom. 

Stanza vi. line 6. 

A hot wind from the desert, often very fiatal, but soon blofrs 
over. Those caught by it cover tlielr fi&ees tmd keep ihexh close to 
the sand. The very camels are conscious of their danger, and use a 
similar precaution. It has a slight tinge of i^vrple, but ft sight of it 
costs Tery dear. See Bruce's Travels in Abysdnia. 

4. 

1$ Tadmor in the wildemeift atiU .gay ? 

Stanaaix. line 2. 

Unrivalled once in extent and magnifieonee, Tadmor is now but 
ruins and rubbish ; the few mud huts of the Bedouiii Axah9. fomuiDg 
a tad contrast to the superb remains of the marble tempU^.;knMWg 
which they are reared. The dty (if it can no^r be so called), is 
named Thedmor by the Arabs to this day— a word originally derived 
from a Hebrew root, signifying a palm tree, and it is known to us 
as Palmyra, but not a tree remains of its extensive groves, and all 
around is one vast desert of sand. The fame of its founder still 
flourishes among its scattered fragments after nearly 3000 years, but 
its greatest splendour is believed to have been about the begumiug 
of the Christian 8era, and to have ended in our third century, vhen 
it was taken by the Romans. "All these mighty works,'* said an 
Arab once to an English traveller, ** Solomon, the son of David, 
raised by the assistance of spirits.*' 

Babylon and Tyre are reduced to much the same state as Palmyra. 

On the site of Sidon (now called Seide or Said) there still stands 
a city of a noble and picturesque appearance from a little distance, 
but its interior is gloomy and wretched, retaining very few traces of 
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its ancient grandeur or importance. The gardens around its dila< 
pidated walls, however, are still very beautiful. Its population is 
about 7000. .S«e Wilson's Travels in th« Holy Land. VoL 11. pp. 744). 

5. 

To savage islands where they went for tm. 

Stanxa x. line 6. 
Now called the British Islands. 

6. 

The waters wild flow'd where it once had been, 

And salt waves dash'd where hills and vales were seen. 

stanza xi. lines 5 and G. 

There is an old tradition in Cpmwall, that a great extent of 

land sunk in' the sea, off what is now called the Land's End, of which 

-the Scilly islands and rocks are said to have been formerly a part. 

The sea, too, has been long, and still is, gradually encroaching on 

the land there. 

The flats (some of them dry at the ebb of spring tides) which 
stretch from one of these islands to another, are plain evidences, in- 
deed, of a former union subsisting between many now distinct islands. 
On these sand banks (over some of which there is more than 12 feet 
water), walls and ruins are frequently discovered at low tides by the 
shifting of the sands. History confirms their former union. ** The 
isles of Cassiterides," says Strabo, " are ten in number, dose to one 
another ; one of them is desert and unpeopled, the rest are inhabit- 
ed.*' The sea has now multiplied them to 140 ; and yet there are 
but six inhabited. The isle of Scilly, from which the little cluster of 
these cyclades takes its name, is no more at present than a high 
rock of about a furlong, over whose cliffs none but wild goats climb, 
and whosebarrenness win not support any inhabitants but sea birds. 
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These islands were once celebrated for the trade wUeh tiiey ear- 
ned on in tin "with the Phenidans, Greeks, and Romans, at whicii 
time they were fertile, and well peopled. There are vecy slight re- 
mains now to be seen even of tin mines on any of the Sdlly islands. 
Although part of the tin so anxiously sought after by the nations 
bordering on the Mediterranean has probably come from Cornwall, 
yet the records of andent authors show that the above named 
islands principally supplied it. The story of the Phenidan vessel, 
mentioned by Strabo, to have purposely run on shore, and risked the 
men as well as lost the ship, rather than discover to the Romans the 
trade to these isles, is well known, and proves, beyond all doubt, 
the commerce with them to have been very advantageous. That 
the natives had mines and worked them, appears from Diodoms Sicu- 
lus, lib. V. c. 2. and from Strabo Greog. Lab. III. who informs us 
that Publius Crassus sailing thither, and observing how they worked 
their mines, which were but of littie depth, instructed them how to 
carry on this trade to better advantage. The plain inference from 
these drcumstances and intimations must be, that the tradition still 
held by the natives, of a vast extent of land having been overwhelmed 
by the sea, is founded in fact. 

See Carew** Survey of Cornwall. — Camden. — 
Philocophical Transactions* 17&3.— Cornish 
Geological Transactions, Vol. II. p. 131. 

7. 

Beyond these Cassiterides there lay — 
What no adventurous voyager could say. 

Stanza xiL Unci 5 and ik 
Or Tin Islands ; so called by the andents. 
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